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BITBRATURS. 


THE SICK COUCH. 
The story which the following sets forth is finely and delicately sketched. 
A wan and fever-wasted form lay sleeping 
On a low bed, 
While earnest watch a sad-eyed youth was keeping 
Close by his head. 
The sick one woke ;—he saw his boy-nurse weeping, 
And thus he said : 


«‘ What kind unknown art thou, thus ever watching 
Here by my side, 
- No rest or slumber for thine own eye snatching 
Night or noon-tide, 
But always thus, my very life-breath catching, 
Who dost abide? 


This crushing ail of mine hath now departed, 
ith all the train 
Of wild and burning thoughts that with it darted 
Athwart my brain ; 
And now, though very low and heavy-hearted, 
I fcel mo pain. 





Yet think not, while my fever-fit was highest, 
That I saw not 

Whose form my lonely couch was ever nighest,— 
Whose kind hand brought 

Blest drops of water, when my lips were driest, 
To still their drought. 


A dreamy consciousness through all my madness 
Was with me still 

Of one sweet face, bent ever me in sadness, 
But which could fill 

My heart with thoughts of hope, if net of gladness, 
Soothing my ill. 


Feelings it roused of anguish mixed with pleasure, 
And made me pine 

For a most priceless but neglected treasure, 
No longer mine ; 

But when my eye that fece would closely measure, 
Kind boy ! ’twas thine. 


O! that but once my love, se long deserted, 
Could hear ime say, 

How grief and shame have made ine broken-hearted, 
And ta’en away 

All comfort from my life, since we two parted, 
By night and day !” 

The yeuth, from head and features, wildly weeping, 
Their hoodings tore :— 

The sick one saw his love—she who his sleeping 
Had so watch’d o’er : 

“ Allis fergiv’n,” she cried, his cheeks tear steeping, 
‘- We part no more.” 





NEW BALLAD BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 

Oh, do not look so bright and blest, 
Por still there comes a fear, 

When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 

There lurks a dread in all delight, 
A shadow near each ray, 

That warns us then to fear their flight, 
When most we wish their stay. 

Then look not thou so bright and blest, 
For ah! there comes a fear, 

When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 


Why is it thus that fairest things 
The soonest fleet and die? 

That when most light is on their wings 
They’re then but spread to fly ? 

And, sadder still, the pain will stay, 
The bliss no more appears ; 

As rainbows take their light away, 
And leave us but their tears ! 

Then look not thou so bright and blest, 
For ah! there comes a fear, 

When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 





A SUNDAY MORNING AT CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Dsar Mr. Eptror,—I have rambled about the world a good deal, as so many 
Englishmen are in the habit of doing, and as I have had the honeur of reeord- 
ing, here and there, in your friendly pages. 

Asa boy, first I went to New York, then @ quiet small town compared to 
what it is now; then to India, China, Japan; then back again home. Again 
and again to America, walked up and down Chestnut-street in Philadelphia, and 
farmed for s moment on a little estate (which I was eventually cheated out of) 
at German Town—the Turnham Green or rather the Brentferd, of Philadel- 
phia. Onee more across the Atlantic, home ; next,a good long spell (a couple 
of lustres) in France -which were ‘dled, lost, thrown away, in Paris; as the 
= episode to this unprofitable desert jn time, I trudged over the Alps and 

yreaees, and, having walked a thousand leagues in /a Bella Italia, aeen all 
her towns, her animated men, women, and children, and her inanimate and 
glorious old marbles, I began to think I had played the fool long enough. Isa 
the fool, for what was all this to the serious purpose or business of life? I had 
neither planted a tree, nor built a house, nor been of the smallest use to a citi- 
zen of my own country. I absolutely dare not look a good sturdy greengrocer or 
milkman steadily in the face in my own parish (if Imay presume to claim any 
parish), not a hundred miles from Walham Green, so0 much is my mere utilit) 
below theirs . ’ 

But I must beware of filling your mind and paper with my good-for-nothing- 
ness, for which I must pray your indulgence, asl really have not cash to build 
a house; and every inch of ground is so valuable about our great metropolis,that 
for the same cogent reason, I am not likely to plant a tree ; and, though I might 
fulfil that other and third grand precept, * have a child,” yet really I have my 
doubts whether I can afford it. ’ j : 


Thus, from rambling abot the world, I have now (brir ging myself to a small 
helin by gentie turns)reduced myself to rambling about our suburban roads. I walk 
to Fulham, pay my halfpenny, and have a good satisfactory look at the river up 
and down 


if there is a steam-boat going along, to or from R chmond, 80 much 
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the better. Then I see what o’clock it is by Putney church, which out of de- 
| ference I confirm by the Fulham one, which seems to me to look the greater of 
| the two though it is not so high in the world ; perhaps because it has a bishop 
| so near it. Besides that Fulham contains a clever fellow or two, and has the 
| advantage of its airy rival over the water of being so much nearer town, and 
| possessing its own sclf all the omnibuses! and is besides independent of the 
| most merciless bridge (in making us lieges fork out) on the whole Thames ! 
Sometimes I foot it through Old Brompton to Kensington, and lounge for an 
hour in those beauteous gardens, where you and I, with all our gravity, cannot 
help admiring the divinities of that green sward—particularly on Tuesdays and 
| Fridays, when the wood-notes wild are replaced by sweet harmonies extracted 
| from the Knightsbridge barracks. 

On other days i take the King’s Road line, cross Battersea’s obliging bridge ; 
or, not imposing on its good nature (for it charges nothing,) wander down 
Cheyne Walk, and sit on a bench right opposite the;Don Saltere coffee-house, 
while I am regarded perchance, by the juvenile band of the Chelsea Royal Mi- 
litary Schoolboys, as they march along to or from their extra muros play- 
ground in Battersea-fields. These boys bring me home to my subject (after 
having taken you a good round,) to their fathers or grandfathers at Chelsea, 
where, too, | extend my walk down Paradise Row, led as much by the influ- 
ence of genius as my own inclination, and the interest one must now and then 
brighten up, which points to those venerable old soldiers. Walking will keep 
the mere body exercised—but the mind!—the mind, Mr. Editor, gets sadly 
sluggish as we goon verifying the ‘‘ vanity and vexation” of life! Thanks to 
such men as Mr. Gleig, our clay is infused by the Promethean spark—awaken- 
ed, if not fired. I read a little,and I read his last excellent work, his ** Tradi- 
tions of Chelsea Hospital,” which with stern truth he has still invested with 
poetic interest. How much has he obliged the College and the Court! How 
much should all the English world be obliged to him! 

I should have thought myself a very lout if I had not walked to church, at 
his chapel, the very first bright Sunday, as I did, taking care to be there in 
good time, that is, a quarter before eleven ; when these respectable veterans, 
after forming in the quadrangular court, march quietly into chapel to their de- 
votions. 

Mr. Gleig has, with admirable clearness, described everything, not only in 
his chapel, where he invites us, but throughout the pile—its early history, its 
uses, and present customs ; sv I must avoid dull repetitions ; my business was 
rather with himself—to hear him preach, and silently dwell on the best lesson 
the glitter of fashion, every-day presumption, or youthful high hopes and frivo- 
lity, can well practically receive at one sitting. I got avery good seat beside 
the men, whv sat on cross-benches in the body of the chapel, exclusively theirs ; 
and, as there are no pews for the public, and only narrow ones round the sides, 
as far as near the altar filled, I conclude, by the various officers of the estab- 
lishment, in plain clothes, with their wives and families, together with some oc- 
cupied by the Captains and Serjeants of the men, there was no further room 
except a bench running round outside the pews, filled by strangers like myself, 
and servants, perhaps of the College. If I felt any awkwardness, thus side by 
side with these old soldiers, it was alone that of the fear of encroaching on 
their comfort. There were about two hundred present, with evidently not 
much room to spare ; and I conclude, when in great number, they must occupy 
the side bench where I sat on sufferance, rather than any right strangers have 
to intrude. One of the Serjeants officiated at the doer as pew-opener, but it 
was not in his power to open any one for me ; nor do I mention it as a disap- 
pointment that he did not on my application. Heaven knows in asking ! did 
not consult my own but the opinion among us in general, from which, if a man, 
not evidently of the lower class, sits on one side, or on the nave benches, he 
is remarked. In this distinction, I think, we are behind the grand, the awful, 
the solemn dignity and earnestness of the continent, which cannot et such a 
time, praying to the Almighty—cannot stoop to our small temporary distinc- 
tions, nor to the home comforts of velvets and soft cushions. Hence the church- 
esare a vast whole; nobody is anybody, and somebody is nobody—after the 
constituted authorities occupy their stalls, pro forma, and out of respect to the 
law and government abstractedly—not to persons. I was anxious to hear a dis- 
tinguished clergyman speak who writes so well; and presently he took his 
place to read prayers, in that easy, quiet, unaffected way, which denotes self- 
possession and conscious power. 

How much there isin the tones of a man’s voice, to begin with ; it is like 
that letter of recommendation, a handsome face Indeed without melody and 
modulation in the voice the most sensible discourses scarcely attract. Cer- 
tainly the harshness and monotony of many conspicuous men’s voices, in the 
senate and in the pulpit, undo all they are labouring todo. So isit inmanner : 
indeed nothing, however trifling, must be at varianee with the current of sense 
and sound that is to carry one along. Mr. Gleig has a very good voice ; clear 
and emphatic in his sermon ; distinct and well-measured in the prayers. His 
discourse, too, was well adapted to his congregation, whom he addressed as 
“soldiers.” While I think of it, let me beg you, Mr. Editor, when you hap- 
pen to be at Brighton, to go and hear Mr. Anderson: when at Cheltenham, 
Mr. Close ; and when in town, there is one other remarkable preacher, besides 
Mr. Gleig, Mr. Williams of the Quebec Street Chapel. These, from my own 
knowledge, I can venture to say, have all the grand requisites for preaching 
with effect. Far from weariness, I wished to have listened longer; and I am 
sure it was the general feeling, from the attentive manner of these eld soldiers. 
I reluctantly left the chapel, longing to go up to its excellent priest to pay him 
my respects, ard shake him by the hand; not through a formal introduction, 
so much as one of his flock. But, whether I ever have that pleasure or not, I 
do consider myself as one of his flock ; and I will consider myself so, in spite 
of the nearer proximity of various churches and chapels about me, 

Mr. Gleig, speaking of the proportions of this chapel, calls them fine. 
may be so, but to me it seemed much too narrow for its length. 
painting of the altar is thought not without a certain merit. I cam assure him 
it has very great merit. There is a sublimity about its conception, and a free- 
dom and breadth in the drawing and shades, which are remarkable, and render 
any more minute criticism of very secondary importance. Here my preises of 
the interior embellishments stop short. There is nothing to admire or condemn, 
and if ever so incongruous a thing cam by possibility be placed with propriety in 
the house of God, consecrated to meek and Christian worship, as these ensigns 
of blood—flags taken in battle, it is here, where they speak to the pride ne- 
cessarily, and net to the understanding of men, whose business was to fight, 
| but not to reflect. 

In St. Paul's (to me) they are hateful, as they would be in Westminster.— 


They 
He says the 





y | They show a vain boast at best; but when drooping in rags, in cobwebs, and 


dust, I'd as soon hang mine enemy’s bones I had slain in gibbets before my 
eyes, constantly to remind me of my prowess, or the chances. But, if strong 
custom holds, let me have a temple consecrated to Mars and War, that it 
might not at any rate shock consistency. This fashion came to us from the 
continent, where it is certainly more in keeping. We have felt the improprie- | 
ty of drums, fixed bayonets, and marchings in our churches, and have banished | 
them, and so in time wil] these faded emblems of the chances and misery of 
war be banished to a more congenial temple, where our pride of arms and 
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in avery opposite light, and glory in the display; and so could I: but let us 
ask ourselves what is great and noble? What is really congruous and consist- 
ent? But it would be enough on this question (to say not a word about the ex- 
cellence of the custom), that some different arrangement seems desirable, if 
only to preserve these emblems of victory, and to prevent their spoiling the ef- 
fect of the walls from which they are suspended. ; 
From the interior, let me now turn to the exterior. The front court to the 

river, and the lower grounds, or garden, are extremely pleasant, and made as 
much of as their situation and extent will allow. Passing through the great 
eastern wing of the chief building, and skirting along the Tine of dwellings and 
offices of the civilians of the establishment, the Ranelagh gate is reached, 
which, besides one of the entrances to the college, leada to the old avenue of 
elms (or limes), up which, landing at the extremity, our beaux and belles used 
to skip to Ranelagh’s musics! promenade, and to the garden lately given to 
the veterans for their advautage and amusement. Half of it lies on a gentle 
elevation, the lower part reaching to the canal of the common sewer, which, 
striking up through Pimlico, drains the Paddington end of town. This canal, 
by the way, is beautifully constructed in its form and masonry. Turning back, 
one admires the neat arrangement and care displayed in the 169 little plots in- 
to which it is divided (six yards square each). Some to flowers incline, some 
to vegetables, some to fruits, and some have a pleasant mixture of all three. 
Returning up the centre walk one comes to a little kind of neat thatched 
summer-house—their temple of repose—where they may sit and contemplate 
their handiwork. On the wall over their heads, on a marble or slate slab, are 
these sturdy lines, which, if not the happiest in the world, at least are happily 
enough placed here, where neither the harmony, nor the measure, nor the poe- 
try are likely to be criticised :— 

“ Batter’d with war in many a hard campaign, 

Though the maim’d soldier quit the martial plain, 

Fancy restores him to the battle’s rage, 

And temporary youth inflames his age. 

Again he fights the foe—counts o'er his scars— 

Though Chelsea’s now the seat of all his wars : 

And, fondly hanging o’er the lengthen’d tale, 

Reslays his thousands o’er a mug of ale. 

The veteran hero cries—with erected crest— 

*Twas for my King—zounds! I have dene my best.” 


This garden, which is so properly and happily added to the comforts of the 
pensioners by Lord John Russel!, has been made out of a useless field, which 
bounded this end of the College-grounds, and led formerly to the rotunda of 
Ranelagh, the site of which is now occupied by a largish private house, on the 
other side of the garden-wall, and a lane leading to the water. Atthe Rane- 
lagh Gate there is aserjeant’s guard and a sentry, as there is at the inner gate 
leading immediately into the garden, where strangers are not allowed to enter, 
except by an ordey from some of the officers of the hospital, or pethaps the 
serjeant at the gate. T had a lorg talk with the serjeant on duty. e had 
served all over the world; but what struck me movt wee tie litelligence and. 
manly bearing of the man I spoke to: indeed to this Mr. Gleig has borne am- 
ple and interesting testimony in his ‘ Traditions,” where he often, with his 
usual taste, allows his heroes to speak for themselves. 

After musing up and down the old shady avenue, loitering about among 
the little neat enclosures of the body of the garden, and lastly, setting a mo- 
ment in the poetic temple, where I would fain have repeated the last line over 
my head— 

‘“*Zounds !—I have done my best!—” 


had not the words, alas! ‘stuck in my throat,” I bent my way homewards, 
still musing on what I had seen—on what [had heard. I felt that I was some- 
thing the better man for it, and something the wiser. There was some little: 
virtue (though very small) in walking two miles to church; and geing to see, 
with my senses awakened to its great interest, what I had seen so often 
and often before without notice—without a single thought beyond that of 
the crowd who daily pass through the railed passage in the grounds of the 
back front of the building, on their way to the Chelsea bun-house or Pimlico’s 
famed ale. 


WORKING OF THE COAST BLOCKADE SERVICE, 
WITH ANECDOTES OF SMUGGLING. 
Resumed from a former number of the Aibion. 

As the organization of the Coast Blockade became more effective, the strin- 
gency of its operation gradually produced rancour amongst the inhabitants of 
the maritime parishes in Kent and Sussex, a feeling from which few, except 
persons of the highest rank, were exempt. The farmers naturally entertained 
hostility against a system, which not only deprived them of the advantages 
arising from obtaining their supplies of spirits, tea, tobacco, and other excisea- 
ble commodities free of duty, but at the same time materially augmented the 
parochial burthens by throwing thousands out of employ, and bringing their fa- 
milies chargeable upon the poor-rates. So severe was the local distress occa- 
sioned by the sudden suppression of smuggling, that in the town of Deal alone 
no less than 600 houses were shut up in one year, after the blockade system be- 
came established, and the gaols were crowded with persons convicted of offen- 
ces against the revenue laws. The wives of the yeomanry were, if possible, 
even more inveterate than their husbands against ‘‘ the warriors,” as the pre= 
ventive men were usually called in derision Independent of the natural 
hankering of the sex after everything that is prohibited, and their invariable 
sympathy with the unfortunate, many had to lament the ruin of fathers, bro- 
thers, husbands, or sons; and, moreover it was a considerable mortification of 
female vanity to be deprived of their usual finery, such as French silks, laces, 
gloves, or ribands, owing to the exorbitant prices of such articles when legally 
imported. Even the coroners and magistrates, in petty jurisdictions such as then 
existed, were not untainted with the general prejudice ; and the officers of cus~ 
tome and excise stationed along the coast, most of whom had been for years im 
habits of intimacy and collusion with the smugglers, finding their ‘‘ occupation 
gone,” and their incomes wofully diminished by a set of ‘* warriors,” who en- 
tertained no sympathy with the “Jive and let live” prineiple which had hitherto 
prevailed, instead of aiding the new comers in their endeavours to destroy the 
contraband trade root and branch, were invariably found to range their sweet 
voices on behalf of the adverse faction. In short, from one end of the coast te 
the other, it was scarcely possible to find any individual supporting the authority 
of Government, except a few county magistrates or gentlemen of large fortune, 
whose pecuniary resources rendered them altogether independent of the pre- 
vailing influence ; or who, perceiving that the habitual breach of one law led te 
a violation of all others, were induced to incur any unpopularity rather than 
countenance an unlawful traffic, having for its primary object merely a fraud 
upon the public revenue, but comprehending in its consequences the commission 
of every atrocity—gambling, poaching, pilfering, drankenness, brawling, dishe- 
nesty, sabbath-breaking, treachery, perjury, os and murder 

” * 
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The result of hostility so universal as we have described soon began to be 





pride of countiy, dear as it is to us, may be consistently indulged in. But | manifested in a series of oppositions, o»structions, and false accusations against 
even this sort of pride, methinks, is but poorly gratified or sustained by such | the officers of the Coast Blockade Service. Messrs. Robilliard and Argimbeau, 
| helps. particularly where descend from an eagle of the vieille garde, or the midshipmen. stationed at Deal, having, in self-defence during a midnight seaffie, 
| * diz-neuvieme de la ligne,” obliterated as they are, to the small colours of | wounded a fair trader in the ect of smuggling, were tried for their lives at the 
such and such village’s “* volunteer corps.” As well might the lion carry about Kentish assize, and wou y have been coi demned for shooting an Inno- 
with him (as a trophy) the tail of a mouse. Our victories have been too great | cent person, had not the surgeon, who extracted the bullet, at the imminent ha- 
and too many not to disdain such emall make-weights. Now, I am aware, any| zard of his fortune, if not his life, stood honourably forward and overwhelmed 
body differing with me might sit down and in a certain mood represent all thi | the false witnesses earing testimony of the wounded man having ackne 
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ledged, while under cure, that he was carrying two or three “dollops” of con- 
traband tea when the affray occurred. The Middies were consequently acquit- 
ted, and immediately promoted to the rank of Lieutenant ; and the honest doc- 
tor was compensated for the sacrifice of his Deal practice by receiving some 
medical appointment under Government. 
: * * * 

Soon after, Lieut. Charles Byne, R.N. (a fine-spirited young officer, who has 
since died in command of a revenue cruiser,) having captured some smugglers, 
‘was conveying them in open day, under an escort, through the streets of Deal, 


whenrhe was hooted at f om every door and window; and one virago, encour- | 


aged by his calm forbearance, had the audacity 'o strike him a violent slap on 
the cheek, which he laughably revenged by pushing her head!ong into a reser- 
voir of filth Proceeding thence to the Town Hall, Lieut. Byne was directed 
by the mayor to withdraw the guard, it appearing unconstitutional to adjudicate 
in presence of armed men. Accordingly the “ warriors” retired, leaving their 
prisoners in care of the constables, when the court became gradually filled with 
the inhabitants. who, by crowding and hustling, soon separated the prisoners 
from their reluctant guardians ; then upsetting the table, and spilling his wor- 
ship’s ink all over the floor, the whole body decamped with their rescued con- 
Afederates, huzzaing and shouting with laughter at their success. 

* * * * 

At Dover a mob assembled in the noon-day, unroofed the gaol in presence of 
the mayor. and released several s nugglers, though a considerable military force 
was on the spot, including a s'rong body of blockaders, commanded by that ex- 
cellent officer Leutenant (vow Commander) Graham, R N., who repeatedly re- 
quested permission to disperse the rioters, which was refused. At Brighton,the 
author was assaulted by stones and bricks thrown trom behind the long iron rail- 
ing in front of Kemp Town, and his brother officer, Lieut. Digby, R.N., was 
seriously hurt by some missile striking his hand. As the blockade escort upon 
this occasion was numerous and well armed, nothing prevented a frightful re- 
taliatiou, but the great forbearance of the officers, and the spirited interposition 
of the magistrates, John Marten Cripps,Esq., Chairman of the Brighton Bench, 
and Sur David Scott, Bart, whose unflinching support of the laws throughout 
this trying »eriod preserved their district from scenes of tumult and disorder, 
such as disgraced many others. 

* * * 7 


-At Romney, a smuggler, named Walker, had been convicted before one of 


the resident magistrates, who, perceiving a disposition among the mob to effect 
a rescue, gave direction for the immediate removal of the prisoner to a King’s 
vessel, then lying at anchor near Dungeness. Lieutenant (new Comman- 
der) David Peat, R.N., upon whom this duty devolved, set off to execute 
his orders, accompanied by the magistrate, and attended by a slight guard of 
“warriors.” Ou reaching the shore the exasperati>n of the populace could no 
longer be res'rained to oaths and execrations ; several stones were thrown, one 
of which struck the magistrate, who thereupon, as it was said, read aclause of 
the Riot Act, and commanded the mob to disperse. Instead of complying, 
they attacked the cari and dragged out the prisoner, at the same ins‘ant hurling 
a fresh volley of stones at the Lieutenant. Perceiving that in another mo- 
ment the rescne would be complete, and that Walker was himself in the act of 
striking at the officer, the magistrate called out—** Secure your prisoner, Sir, 
run the rascal through”’ The order was no sooner given than obeyed. Ir- 
ritated by blows and abuse, Lieutenant Peat drew his sword, and passed it 
completely through poor Walker’s body, who fell dead upon the spot. ‘The 
mob then fled in different direct ons, and Lieutenant Peat,surrendering himself 


into the handsof the magistrate,returned with him to Romney to await the result 


of acoroner’s inquest. 

The house in which ‘he jury assembled was soon surrounded by a furious 
mob, who kept shouting for vengeance upon ‘‘ Peat, the murderer.” It being 
evident, therefore, that some act of violence would be atiempted 
the verdict being exculpatory of the Lieutenant, it became necessary to obtain 
protection from the military stationed at Hythe; but there was great difficulty 
in despatching a mesenger thither unobserved by the populace. At length, 
however, the magis!rate’s son, a shrewd stripling, was intrusted with this im- 
portant mssion ; and the urchin, contriving to steal out unnoticed, went to 
his father's stable, saddied a horse, galloped to Hythe, and delivered his des- 
patch to the commanding officer of the troops Meanwhile the inquest pro 
ceeded a:nid a storm of vociferation The coroner, being a man of firm and 
upright mind, charged the jury that Walker's death, under the circumstances 
detailed in evidence, was clearly Justifiahle Homicide ; and, afier much reluc- 
tance and delay, a verdict to that effect was pronounced. Hereupon the popu- 
lace became perfectly outrageous: but at that instant a troop of dragoons 
marched into the town, and the mob dispersing, Lieutenant Peat returned to 
his quarters at Dungeness without further molestation. 

At the funeral of the unfortunate Walker fresh manifestations of enmit 
were evinced, and the inscription placed over his remains concludes with this 
quaint intimation :— 

‘* By a base man my life I lost!” 

The brother officers of Lieutenant Peat, apprehensive that an attempt might 

be made to assassinite him, recommended his removal to some other part of 


the coast; but regardless of threats, he only resolved !o maintain his ground, | 
but plunged deeper into danger by going to reside at Folkestone, where the | 


whole population entertained feelings of bitter hostility against him. 
sequences were nearly such as had been anticipated. Going through some 
lonely marshes on a dark night, attended by a trusty quarter-master, Lieute- 
nant Peat detected an ambuscade of armed smugglers, one of whom he fear- 
lessly seize’, when a whole vol'ey was discharged, which killed the quarter- 
mas'er and badly wounded the Lieutenant. The latter, knowing that no mer- 
cy would be shown towards him, had the presence of mina to feign death by 
lying motionless,when he overheard his assailants coolly discussing the question 
as to whether they should fire another volley at his body or not—one of them 
declaring that Peat had more lives than a cat, and would certainly recover if 
they did not nake sure work. Thus urged, the smugglers deliberately re- 
loaded their muskets, fired another volley at their prostrate enemy, and fled, 
leaving Lieutenant Peat still alive, but with fourteen gun-shot wounds in dif- 
ferent parts of hisbody. To the utter discumfiture of the fair traiders, how- 
ever, the Lievtenant recovered, was promoted and pensioned by the Admiralty, 
and astonished the inhabitants of Folkestone by appearing at the theatre attired 
in his uniform as a Commander: since which he has held Superintendence of 
the Coast Guard at Hastings for three years, without encountering any further 
adventure worthy of notice, 

* * * 2 


The con- 


* 

The foregoing and following anecdotes being related chiefly from recolie c- 
tion, the author cannot, of course, be held responsible for minute accuracy, par- 
ticularly as relates the occurrences in which he was not personally engaged : 


at the same time he is persuaded that the general fidelity of his details will | 


neither admit of doubt nor contradiction. 

Among the “thousand and one” difficulties which beset officers employed 
wpon the Coast Blockade Service, none were more frequent or annoying than 
the multitudinous quibbles raised by gentlemen of the long robe and their sa- 
tellites in favour of captured smugglers Messrs Adolphus and Pla't usually 
acted as counsel forthe accused, assisted by a solicitor named Rangham, who 
contrived to establish an extensive if not a lucrative ‘‘line of business,” by 
fulfilling all the duties of Attorney General to the smugglers, under which title 
he was generally designated. The ability, zeal, and perseverance exhibited 
by this functionary could scarcely be surpassed, and his clients were frequent- 
ly indebted for their liberties, and even their lives, to his ingenuity and exer- 
tion. He ransacked statutes, poised law phrases, discovered flaws, vitiated 
informations, quashed convictions, hunted evidence, arranged alibi, obtained 
writs of habeas corpus ; or, failing in such efforts, he opened new batteries on 
the Government, supplicating the intercession of county members, getting pe- 
titions prepared and canvassing for signatures, or presenting memorials in fa- 
vour of imprisoned free-traders either to the Commissioners of Customs or to 
the Lords of the Treasury. 

- * * 

Upon one occasion when a smuggler named Hide had been arrested by the 
author at Eastbourne, he was convicted by the magistrates, and sent prisoner 
to the Victory, guard-ship, at Portsmouth. Rangham immediately procured 


awrit of habeas corpus, brought Hide before the judges in London, who, | 


discovering a verbal informality in the warrant of commitment, discharged 
Hide out of custody, and he returned home amid waving of flags, blazing of 
bonfires, and shoutings of triumph! Thus encouraged, some hundreds of the 
rabble assembled, marched in procession round the town, and burnt an effigy 
of the author upon the public promenade, uttering dastardly denunciations of 
destruction within hearing of Her, to whom alone such threats could convey 
apprehension. 
* = + 

Soon after this occurrence four smugglers were taken at night in the act of 
landing contraband goods near Brighton. The act of Parliament requiring 
that persons so arrested should be conveyed, without delay, before two justi- 
ces of the peace, the prisoners were escorted early the following day to the 
Town-Hall at Brighton. In preparing the usual information the term foreign 
had been accidentally omitted to be inserted before the word brandy, and the 
first case presented was dismissed in consequence ; Mr. Cripps, the chairman, 
observing, that where persons were prosecuted under a statute so bighly penal, 
as to subject them to five years banishment upon the mere judgment of two 
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other informations having been drawn precisely like the first, the author, who 
superintended the proceedings on the part of the crown, had no alternative 
but to submit to a release of all the prisoners, or to decline presenting further 
informations till they should be properly amended He consequently chose 
| the latter course, and withdrew with the three remaining prisoners, intimating 
| his intention to attend with them again at the Town-Hall on the following 
‘day. Accordingly next morning the author was entering the court, when Mr. 
Rangham presented a writ of habeas corpus, directing that the smugglers 
| should forthwith be produced before one of the judges at Sergeant’s Inn in 
London! Had a thunderbolt fallen upon his feet, the author could not have 
| been more astounded than at the reception of this formidable summons. At- 
| tired in conspicuous uniform, includisg the usual encumbrance of a huge cock- 
| ed-hat, with the three desperadoes in custody of a small escort, twenty miles 
| distant from home or even a change of raiment, destitute of money or legal 
| assistance, ninety miles from a superior Officer, surrounded by a hostile crowd, 
; and holding possession of a writ, omnipotent and mysterious as a decree of 
the Holy Inquisition, since it superseded all fur:her local proceeding, and com- 
| manded the immediate presence of accuser, accused, and witnesses In a metro- 
| politan court of law, without any apparent means of reaching it,—the whole 
| presented a maze of perplexity to which few naval officers can have been sub- 
jected in the course of their professional career. 
In this dilemma much relief was experienced from the counsel and co-ope- 
| ration of Mr. Dalley, then Acting Collector of Customs at Shoreham. This 
gentleman not only undertook the responsibility of furnishing funds for the 
| journey, but supplied private dresses from his owa wardrobe for the officers ; 
| and, to crown all, consented to accompany the cavalcade to London. Three 
carriages were forthwith procured, in two of which travelled the smugglers, 
manacled to their escort ; and in the third vehicle, a pest-chaise, were stowed 
Mr. Dalley, the author, and Mr. Finch, an Admiralty Midshipman, who was 
the principal evidence. Symptoms of indignation appearing amongst the po- 
pulace, application was made to Colonel Stawell, commanding officer at the 
barracks, who sent a guard of lancers to prevent any attempt at rescue; and 
as the three carriages, surrounded by the fluttering pennoas of the soldiers, 
traversed the streets of Brighton, many of the inhabitants supposed they were 
conducting persons accused of high treason. Onreaching London, in the mid- 
dle of the night, it became a question how to dispose of the prisoners, since no 
gaoler would receive untried men without warrant of commi'ment. The author 
theretore conveyed them on board the Perseus, a receiving-ship, moored off the 
Tower, where the First-Lieutenant, Mr. Wilson, after some demur, permitted 
them to remain: but this was warmly censured on the following morning by 
Captain Couch, who complained of having his ship made a receptacle ior smug- 
glers, when he had no marines to guard them. Herevpon the author went 
straight to the Admiralty, and represented his difficulties to Sir George Cock- 
burn, who applauded every step that had been taken, and dictated an immediate 
order to Captain Couch to receive, and carefully keep in his custody, the three 
smugglers, till their cases should be decided by law. Thus relieved from a 
heavy charge, the author attended daily at Sergeants’ Inn for three weeks, 
when the case was solemoly argued before Justice Littledale, who decided that 
the smugglers havi.g been captured, and, in compliance with the statute, con- 
; veyed before two magistrates, the power of the Blockade officers there ceased, 
| and they became in law functus officit; consequently they had no authority to 
| withdraw their prisoners from the presence of the civil power, in order to amend 
| informations or otherwise. His Lordship, therefore, though without imputing 
| blaine to the officers, considered that in this case the prisoners should be dis- 
charged out of custody ; and thus, to the triumph of the smuggler’s attorney- 
general, four men aken in the very act of carrying contraband goods, escaped 
without the slightest punishment. 
+ + 
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in ewent of } We now arrive at a period when the free-traders, finding it impracticable to 
- _ | elude the vigilance of their opponents, and driven to distress by the suppres- 
| sion of contraband trade, had no other resource than a desperate resort to the 


| use of armed associations; and several powerful gangs were organized accord- 
ingly. A strong party, calling themselves the Biues, was formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Romney, under command of one Randley, a fellow who had ren- 
dered his name notorious by a thousand exploits. He resided principally at a 
| lonely cottage, called the Red House, situate in the centre of an extensive 
| marsh, so that, from an upper window, he had a view of the whole surround 
| ing country, and could ensure timely notice of any hostile approach. His 
| coal-black blood horse was kept constantly saddled, ready for an escape if ne- 
| cessary ; and, as he was seldom at home after dark, it was almost impossible 
| to take him by surprise or stratagem. The Blues, under his tuition armed 
themselves with swords, bats, pistols, and particularly with long fowling-pieces, 
usually called duck-guns; after which they were regularly trained and discip- 
| lined by a disbanded serjeant of militia, who had joined their association. In- 
telligence of their proceedings reached the ears of the Blockade officers, and 
| preparations were made to meet the approaching storm. Atlength the Blues 
| made their ‘irst attempt at Camber, near Rye, marching down to the beach 
| with twenty-five armed men on each flank, and an unarmed working-party, to 
| carry off the goods, stationed in the centre. Unintimidated by this formidable 
array, the Blockade sentinel fired the alarm, and, though the smugglers suc- 
ceeded in landing their cargo, they were pursued into the marshes, and attacked 
by Messrs. M‘Kenzie, Digby, and Newton, Midshipmen, assisted by some 
straggling Blockaders. The contest was very bloody: the working-party of 
smugglers who carried the tubs being guarded as described on each wing by 
parties of armed men. who regularly halted, faced, fired, retreated, and reload- 
ed, according to word of command given by their leaders. Still the pursuers 
| continued to follow the fair traders for miles into the interior pouring in frequent 
volleys, and the Midshipmen charging repeatedly sword in hand. Mr. (now 
Lieutenant) Digby is said to have seized a smuggler, but finding that the others 
were dragging him away, the Middy exclaimea, ‘I'll secure my prisoner at 
all events,’ and instantly shot him through the body—so that it became a com- 
mom saying after, ** Secure him as Long Dighy secured his prisoner’’—mean- 
ing, put him to death. The result of this conflict was, that Mr M‘Kenzie, a 
fine gallant young officer, was killed; and the two other Midshipmen, with 
several of their men, wounded. On the part of the smugelers, four were found 
dead on the high road, sixteen were carried away wounded, and one half-witted 
creature, named Cephas Quested, was taken prisoner, and afterwards hung op- 
| posite the debtor’s door at Newgate. 

Immediately the report of this battle reached the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, they promoted Messrs. Digby and Newton tothe rank of Lieu- 
tenant. The melancholy death of poor M‘Kenzie was deeply deplored by all 

_ his associates ; and by none more sincerely than his former commanding-officer 
who, by this record, has endeavoured to rescue from oblivion the untimely fate 
| of adistinguished, amiable, brave, and excellent young man. 
* * aa * 

This desperate affray considerably staggered the courage of the Blues, but 
yet they contined to appear at times, skulking along in the dark, dressed in 
long white gaberdines, their faces blackened, and their feet muffled by worsted 
stockings drawn on over their shoes, by which means they hoped to single out 
| the solitary sentinels on the Coast Blockade, and thus assassinate them in de- 
tail. In one of their attempts of this description they murdered a seaman at 
Martello Tower No. 52, near Pevensey, and his body was found upon the sand 
next morning with the skull fractured and several of his fingers cut off. Soon 
after, mustering to the amount of about 200 men, several of whom were, as 
usual, armed, they succeeded in landing pirt of a contraband cargo at Sand- 
gate. They were, however, followed into the interior by Mr (now Lieuten- 
ant) Lory, with about six of his men, who killed two smuggiers, and wounded 
eleven. Mr. Lory was himself shot through the thigh; but, owing to the ex- 
ertions of the Blockade party, a troop of dragoons were sent off from Hythe in 
pursuit of the Blues, and they succeeded in seizing all the goods, and capturing 
a smuggler named Rolfe, who immediately turned King’s evidence against his 
confederates. Not long after a boat attempted to land, about ten o'clock at 
night, at a place called Little Stone Point, near Dungeness. Messrs. Dun- 
| nett and Higginson, Midshipmen, who were upon the spot, immediately sprang 
| into the boat, and found that she contained three or four hundred half ankers 
| of foreign spirits. Mr. Dunnett had scarce made good his footing on board, 

when he was fired at by one of the crew, and three balls lodged in his thigh, 
while at the same moment Mr. Higginson was slightly wounded in the arm, A 
body of armed smugglers were lying in wait, ready to work the cargo, but 
such was the activity with which the “ warriors” flew to the assistance of their 
officers, that the attempt was entirely frustrated ; the boat put to sea without 
| landing a single tub, and the Blwes, after firing about ten or twelve shots, scam- 

pered off across the marshes. with great precipitation. The night was ex- 

tremely dark and tempestuous; indeed, such was the violence of the wind, 
| that a part of Dungeness light-house was blowndown. In addition to the balls 
already mentioned, Mr. Dunnett had one through his hat, and Mr. Higginson 
| several others through various parts of his apparel. Both, however, recovered, 
| and we believe were soon after promoted for their gallantry. 


a ee 
THE ABBE GODARD. 
AN EPISODE IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Towards the close of the memorable month of August, 1792—fatal to the 
dynasty of the ancient kings of France—the Abbé Godard, grand-vicar of 


| Bourges, under the old regimé, was at Paris. He shared the opinions and mis- 
| fortunes of the priests who had refused to take the oath to the civil constitution 


Magistrates, without the intervention of a jury, it was imperatively necessary | of the clergy, in consequence of which they were denounced and proscribed, 
that the information should accurately detail the nature of the offence, and be | by the band of ruffians who had seized on the government, as refractory, and 


Substantiated in all its allegations by unquestionable evidence. The three | rebels to the law. 
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exercise of the right of private judgment, which the new constitution professed 
to confer on every Frenchman; and they made use of this privilege to refuse 
the oath required 

Immediately afier the terrible 10th of August, the provisional committee, at 
first composed only of the twenty-two sections of Paris, and convened at meet- 
ings in which no forms nor rules of justice or consistency were observed, usur- 
ped the whole authority of the capital; and, having deprived the ancient mu- 
nicipality of all their former prerogatives, commenced their plans for perpetrat- 
ing the atrocious deeds which they shortly afterwards carried into execution. 
Such was their ferocity and hardihood, that Carrier, Marat, Robespierre, and 
their leading coadjators, openly avowed their sanguinary intentions in the com- 
mittee, at the Jacobin Club, and even in the hall of the National Convention. 

One of the firs: and most effective modes of accomplishing their designs was 
the establishment of domiciliary and nocturnal visits, under the pretext of 
searching after military weapons for the use of the troops who were about to 
march to the frontier, and also to take them out of the hands of the malecon- 
tents ; but the true object was, to rob and persecute all who had defended the 
king on the 10th of August; the ministers dismissed at that period, the priests 
who had refused the oath, and, generally, all whom the tyrants called false pa- 
triots and enemies of the revolution, to the success of which they declared that 
many more victims must be sacrificed. By an order of the provisional commit- 
tee, the barriers of Paris were watched with a vigilance till then unknown ; the 
villages and municipalities, at the greatest distance from the capital, were or- 
dered to seize all who might attempt to escape ; and this mandate was execu- 
ted with the sternest rigour. Those who knew themselves to be marked ob- 
jects of this persecution were obliged to cunfine themselves within their houses, 
or seek shelter with their friends; but, after a few nights, very few escaped the 
searching scrutiny of the police. When arrested, the prisoners were crowded 
into the Abbaye, the Conciérgerie, La Force, Bicétre, La Salpétriere, and St. 
Pelagie ; and, when these gaols did not suffice for the incarceration of the yic- 
tims, they shut up three hundred priests in the church of the Carmelites, the 
seminary of St. Firmin, the Maurie, and other places selected for temporary de- 
tention. 

The Abbé Godard arrived at Paris in the last week of August, 1792, and gue- 
ceeded in entering within its walls, akhough he had been pursved with more 
than usual rigour, on account of his well-known intimacy with many of the no- 
bility, bishops, and other ecclesiastics, who had remained in Paris. But be soon 
fell in‘o the clutches of the Jacobins—being seized in the middle of the night 
in an unfurnished room, in a house that belonged to him, which he had let to 
an absent friend. He was taken before the commissioners of the section, and 
from thence to the Mairie, the former residence of the first President. When 
he appeared before one of the minor revolutionary tribunals, whose busineés it 
was to classify the prisoners in different gaols, he demanded to know how,under 
a government professedly established on the principles of liberty, a citizen 
could be arrested in his own private dwelling, without any previous notice, with- 
out trial, and without even being informed of the nature of his offence? ‘The 
answer he received was this: ‘Are you not a priest?” He replied in the dffir- 
mative. ‘ Well,’ said the interrogator, ‘* we shall not forget your answer.” 
Without any further ceremony he was conducted toa hay loft in the Maire, 
which had been converted into a prison, and he found himself the sixtieth vic- 
tim in his new abo‘e. His companions in misfortune were several priests,some 
lawyers, Parisian tradesmen, and men of letters 

Here enters on the scene, a young man of noble and grateful character, who 
displayed a devotion, a zeal, and disinterestedness, which shew that, in the worst 
of times, virtue, probity, and honour will still animate the hearts and govern 
the conduct of the choice few. The Abbé Godard had rendered some services 
to a young man, named Dreux, whom he had assisted in his education, and for 
whom he had successfully solicited the place of clerk in the office of the mu- 
vicipality. After the arrival of the Abbé Godard at Paris, Dreux had exerted 
himself to conceal his hiding-place. He lodged with him during several days, 
and paid hin the most assiduous and respectful attentions. As soon as the 
Abbe was arrested his first endeavour was to make his situation known to Dreux, 
who, Ou his part, busied himself in forming plans to release his benefactor. 

The intention of the Jacobins to massacre all the ir prisoners had been publicly 
made known for some wecks. ‘They inflamed the passions of the multitude by 
complaining of the delays of justice, and ascribed the evi! to a conspiracy of the 
aristocrats. At first they ovly nrentioned the names of some notorious official 
plunderers, who really deserved some legal punishment, and of some well known 
and intemperate friends of the old system; but they clearly foresaw that, when 
the wild and infuriated populace were thrown upon the jails, they would not ex- 
ercise the least discrimination, and that nobles, dismissed ministers, priests, aris- 
tocrats, as well as moderate and constitutional democrats, (which last class had 
recently become subjects of the bitterest hatred to the Jacobins,) would all be 
included in one commor slaughter. Under these awful circumstances, Dreux, 
who was small in stature and delicate in coustitution, determined to hazard his 
life in an atiempt to rescue the Abbe Godard from the fate that awaited him. 
This euterprise was peculiarly difficult, as the young man had but little leisure 
time, and his services would have been but of slight avail cou'd he not have 
moved abou: the city as emergencies arose. He accordingly demanded a‘short 
leave of absence from his office, telling the chief functionary that he wished to 
attend on a fiiend who was in great misfortune ; but he was told that the first 
duty of a clerk was to discharge the duties of his post, and all indulgence was 
peremptorily refused. ‘* But suppose that I were seriously ill,” said Dreux, 
‘you surely would not take away my place, but find means to do withodt my 
attendance for a few days ; I beg you to act now as if I were an invalid’? The 
head of the department remained inflexible ; on which Dreux said to him :— 
‘Sir, yon may give my situation to some other person, for I will not retaif) it at 
the sacrifice of gratitude and friendship.’ His master took him at his word, 
and the young man was thus thrown destitute on the wide world—a trait of 
moral heroism which all must admire but which few would imitate. ’ 

After his dismissal, the first object of Dreux was to acquaint the petsonal 
friends of the \bbe Godard with his perilous situation. He particularly ap- 
prised Madame Asseline, sister to the Bishop of Boulogne; and all bestirred 
themselves actively to obtain his liberty from the men then in power, such as 
Petion, Fauchet, Manue!, and others, the chiefs ofthe Provisional Committee, 
who exercised an authority more despotic than ever had been pretended,to by 
the old police of Paris, or rather a tyranny more imperious than that of a/Tibe- 
rius or a Nero. 

During this time the Abbe Godard and his companions suffered all the in- 
conveniences of confinement; the greater number of them sleeping on straw, 
and living on the coarsest diet, as they had no means of obtaining better food. 
Some, who had been robbed when arrested, went without nourishment for three 
days, and the whole of them were barely kept above the level of starvation. 
Among the prisoners was an individual named Charnois, a literary character, 
who had edited several periodical works, and among others the Moderateur, a 
paper regarded as anti-revolutionary, because it kept within the bounds pf de- 
cency, but for that very reason, criminal in the eyes of the Jacobins, who pre- 
tended to establish all sorts of liberty, though they would not acknowledge the 
freedom of the press, when it opposed their own sanguinary measures. * Char- 
nois was melancholy and broken in spirit. On the third day he enteréd into 
conversation with the Abbe Godard, and expressed his aston’shment at the 
marked coxtrast between the placidity and resignation of the priests.and the fret- 
fulness and despair of the other prisoners. The Abbe pointed out to him the 
consolations of religion, and the utter insufficiency of the wild dreams jof the 
French philosophy to afford hope or comfort in adversity. This discourse pro- 
duced a salutary effect, and, up to the last fatal moment, Charnois lived in com- 
parative happiness. ef 

Up to the night of the Ist of September, the prisoners were kept in igno- 
rance of their ulterior destination. On that night, their gaolers commenced 
removing them to the Abbaye of Saint Germain. All those who were confined 
in the same chamber with the Abbe Godard were transferred, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, thirty more victims who remained followed them The dircum- 
stance of the removal of the prisoners from the Mairie to the Abbaye, on the 
evening of the day when the general massacre commenced, is remarkable, be- 
cause it proves a fact scarcely credible even in those horrible days, that the 
same men who bad issued out the arrests after the 10th of August had formed 
and matured a project to have all the:r prisoners slaughtered by an :nfuriated 

















Their only offence consisted ix claiming for themselves that 


populace. It was agreed that these murders should commence on the —- 
ing Sunday. It became, therefore, necessary to send their victims to tHe place 
of execution on the evening of Saturday. The last division left the Abbaye at 
two o’clock on Sunday, when the massacre had already commenced. The Mar- 
seillais who escorted them, knew this perfectly wel; for, during the} march, 
they pointed them out tothe people as already devoted to death, and even told 
them of the fate that was impending ; thus did they lead them knowingly te 
slaughter. As soon as they arrived atthe Abbaye, these unfortunate beings 
were murdered as they stepped out of the coaches, an@not one escaped, ex- 
cept the benevolent Abbe Sicard, the amiable instructor pf the deaf and dumb, 
This friend and benefactor of the human race had crouched down on the bot- 
tom of the vehicle, out of which four of his companions had been dragged ; 
he was not immediately seen by the murderers, and by the courage of a watch- 
maker, named Monot, who knew him, he was rescued. 

The friends of the Abbe Godard did not slumber during this critical period ; 
and though a report was generally circulated, after the middle of August, that 
the prisons would be forced, scarcely any one believed that measures would be 
carried to this dreadful extremity. Moreover, during the agitation that convul- 
sed the capital, there was the greatest difficulty in approaching public men, 
and still more of obtaining justice ; so much so, that Dreux and Madame As 
seline were unable to effect anything, even up to the fatal Sunday morning. 
At this moment the siuations of the prisoners became most awful. 
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Dreux, who had seen the Abbe Godard at the Mairie on Saturday, on retrn 
ing on the Sunday mornivg, was alarmed athis removal. He ran immediately | 
to the Abbaye, where he ascertained the exact apartment in which his frend 
was coufined. From thence he flew to the residence of Madame Asseline, and 
depicted the danger of his benefactor im such forcible terms, that she instaatly 
proceeded to Fauchet, whom she had already solicited to interpose, though 
without effect ; but who, nevertheless, had manifested a disposi ion to assist 
the Abbe Govard, whom he had known in former times, when he was Grand 
vicarof Bourges. As this lady was crossing the Pont-Neuf to renew her en- 
treaties with this gentleman, the canvon sounded an alarm. The people were 
coilecting in masses; she was terrified, and retraced her steps homewards, and 
this circumstance was fortunate for her friend, as she afterwards ascertained 
that she would not then have found the Avbe Fauchet; and, in all probability, 
this first disappointment would have thrown her into a state of despair, and 
prevented any further exertions on her part. After some pause and hesitation 
she recovered her resolution, and set out again to obtain an interview with the 
Abbe Fauchet, at his house, in the Rue de Chabanais. She fortunately met 
him, and renewed her supplications, urging every persuasive argument that 
could work on his feelings But Fauchet could not do anything of himself; 
at this critical moment, nothing but an order signed by Manuel, procureur-syn- 
dic of the commitiee, could extricate the Abbe Godard from prison ; but where 
was Manvel to be found in this scene of tumult and disorder! There was not 
a moment to be lost. Extraordinary as it may appear, Favchet, lifung up the 
blind of his window, saw Manuel, in the opposite house, seated at table with 
several women of loose characier Madame Asseline nuw vehemently pressed 
Fauchet to send for his friend: he did so; Manuel came, and, after much en 
treaty, he wrote the following note :—‘* Gaoler of the Abbaye, release the 
prisouer, Godard, who has not taken the oath; but who not being a public 
functionary, is not bound to swear. The present order wil be executed by oue 
of the commissaries of the Section of Cordeliers. (Signed) P. Manvgt.” 

Madame Asseline thought, from the sneer on his countenance, when Manuel 
delivered the paper, that 11 would prove useless ; either through some inten 
tional informa'ity in the wording of it, or from the delay that might occur in its 
delivery. Doubtful, however, as she was of success, she hastened to Dreux, 
who was waiting for her in an adjoining house, and who hurried off with the er- 
der to the section of Cordeliers, to ovtain a cominissary to execute it. The 
committee of the section were assembled ; they raised every possible diflicul- 
ty: various constructions, all unfavourable to the prisoner, were put upon the 
order; and they finally declared, that the Abbe Godard was suspected of in- 
civisme, or disaffection to the country. But Dreux still insisted, and called 
upon them, most perempiorily, to affix their signature to the order of angel ; 
which they at length did, but added a marginal note, that the Abbe bad not 
given any bail for his citizenship, intending that this remark should prevent his 
liberation. After the young man had conquered all these difficuities, he was 
sull uuable to find a single commissary to proceed with him to the Abbaye, so 
fearful were these Jacovins of being themselves tern to pieces by the wild 

beasts they had unchaineds 

Dreux, nothing discouraged, resolved to attempt the execution of the order 
by himseif. It was now between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the massacres were proceeding with active cruelty at the Abbaye As he ap- 
proached the prison, he saw Manuel, who was attempting to calm the fury of 
the populace, though perhaps not with much sincerity, and ceriainly with very 
slight hopes of success. He joined hii; and, after relating the refusal of the 
commissaries of the section of Cordeliers, he entreated him to see the order 
personally executed. Manuel repulsed him, saying that he came there to dis- 
charge his public duty, and not to listen to private petitions, and then com- 
menced haranguing the people. His voice was naturally feeble, and he was fre- 
quently inaudible during the tumult. Dreux, to conciliate his favour, repeated 
his words,phrase by phrase,in a !oud tone,and terminated by exclaiming—(what 
Manuel himself did not probably utter)—‘ None but villains would be guilty of 
such dreadful excesses, and tramyle all laws under foot.”’ At the word * vil- 
lains,” unpalatable to the ears of such an audience, loud murmurs arose, and 
menaces were hurled against Manuel and his interpreter. Dreux took the ma- 
gistrate by the sleeve, warned him of his danger, removed his scarf of office, 
and dragged him out of the crowd; and, having called a hackney coach, they 
returned together to the Hotel de Ville. Dreux cherished the hope of there 
finding acommissary to supply the place of those from whom he had received 
refusals. On their arrival, Manuel explained the risk he had run, and declared 
that his life had been saved by the young citizen preseut. Great applause fol- 
lowed this statement ; and one of the committee voted thanks to the preserver 
of Manuel, and moved that his name should be inscribed on the public regis- 
ter. The young man expressed his acknowledgments ; but observed that he 
had done no more than his duty, and objected to give his name. All that he 
asked, as the reward of his services, was the attendance of a commissary to 
execute the order of which he was the bearer; but he again met the same 
refusal as at the Cordeliers, and saw himself reduced to his own personal ex- 
ertions. 

To reach the Abbaye, and execute his bold and generous purpose, he had 
need of assistance, aud required to be armed. By chance he stumbled on a 
young acquaintance, whom he persuaded to accompany bim. They proceeded 
forthwith to the house in which the Abbe Godard had lodged before his arrest 
—there he obtained a musket and bayonet and his friend a sabre. Arrived at 
the Abbaye, they forced their way through the crowd, and gained the gate of 
the lower hall, in which Dreux had ascertained from the gaoler that his friend 
was confined. The avenues were not, at that hour bloeked up by the popu- 
lace, who were ignorant of the number of the prisoners, on account of some 
yeas of the gaoler, which we shall preseutly notice. Dreux now shewed 

is order from Manuel to the gaoler; but he said he was only one wf the sub 
alterns, and that he could not take the responsibility on himself; and he, more- 
over remarked, that the order required the presence of a commissary of one of 
the sections Dreux laboured hard to conquer this resistance, and at once of- 
fered the gaoler an assignant for fifty francs, and promised him two hundred 
and fifty francs more when the prisoner was at liberty. The gaoler was now 
somewhat softened, but still gave no positive promise ; and Dreux saw the ne- 
cessity of not abandoning his post. He assumed the character of a sentinel at 
the gate; and, under this pretext, he prevented any crowd being collected, ob- 
serving that, if he allowed a group of four, it would soon swell to ten, twenty, 
ora hundred. ‘To effect this, he kept calling out, in a rude and brutal tone of 
voice—* No one passes this way ;” and when any attempted to resist him, he 
exclaimed—‘* What! do you wish to force the guard 1” 

In the apartment watched by Dreux, about sixty individuals were confined, 
who had been conducted thither on the night of Saturday, and on Sunday morn- 
ing- No one but an eye-witness can adequately paint this torturing scene 
The unbappy victims hourly expected death from the hints they reccived du- 
Ting their removal, and their alarms were increased by hearing the report of 
cannon, and the wild imprecations of the mob; and, when the fearful massacre 
actually commenced, even hope itsclf, the last mortal comforter in adversity, 
vanished. Several times the goaler entered the apartment, and told them that 
the People threatened to break in, but that they might be assured of protection 
as the National Guard would defend them. This, however, was false ; for not 

a soldier of the National Guard was present About seven o'clock, he told 
them that the prisoners iu all the other cells had been slaughtered ; but, if they 
would cease taiking, and extinguish their li,shts, they might have the good luck 
to be passed unnoticed. This advice they fo'lowed, but they only heard more 
distinctly the execrations of the people, and the groans of the dying. 

The Abbe Godard had observed a window in the apartment, somewhat lofty, 
but still accessinle. He was raised up to it, and perceived, underneath, a 
small courtyard, into which it was easy to descend. He apprized his compa- 
nions of this discovery, who resolved to avail themselves of the chance of es- 
cape. The night was advancing, and every moment their situation became 
more perilous. The Marseillais, and the other tigers in human form, prowled 
round the spot where they had scented their prey, and collected at the gate in 
increasing numbers ; several had offered to relieve Dreux, but he perempturily 
refused, saying that he was not tired ; and when some more importunate insist- 
ed on taking his place, he made use of their own style of language, saying— 


** How do I know but that you want me to quit my post to betray the nation? 
Here | shall remain as @ good patriot.” 


At length, towards midnight, the fe 
ues tothe apartment in which the 
witb loud shouts, that they should be 
his own life, approached the door against which Dreux was stationed. 
merely moved enough to allow the ar 
and his body. As he was putting th 
rested the butt-end of his musket ont 


rocious ruffians thronging all the aven- 
prisoners were contined, and demanding, 
delivered up; the gaoler, fearing to lose 
He 
m of the yaoler to pass between the wall 
e key into the key-hole, Dreux, who had 
he ground, pressed the end of his bayonet 
ae ly against his side, and looked at him with a pointedness of gesture, signi- 
ying that he now expected him to produce the order of Manuel. The ‘gavler 
took the hint, and, at the time he withdrew the key, he took the order out of 
his pocket, and thus addressed the gang of assassins .—‘* Gentlemen, I must 
inform you, before opening ‘he door, that I am the bearer of an order from M 
Manvel, Procureur of ihe Committee, commanding me to release one of the 
prisoners now in this apartment.” 

** An order from M. Manuel !”’ instantly exclaimed Dreux. 


rm! 
a Magistrate of the People anda good citizen; but I must see oa ae ai 
self’ He then took it from the hands of the gaoler., pretending to examine it 
and verify the signature ; after which he read the en: tents with aloud voice 
omi'ting the clause of the Abbe Godard not having given the bail for his citi- 
zeuship, but dwelling strongly on the counter-signatures of Montmoro, and 


other Agitators of the People, which were appended to the or er; then put- 








/of them to obey the commands of the magistrate. 








ting the paper on the ground, that it might be seen by those nearest to him by 
torch light, (not one of whom, in all probability, could read), he called on all 
The gaoler opeued the 
door, and called out—* M. Godard, come out; M. Manuel releases you.” No 
reply. Dreux and his comrade repeated the summons at the top of their lungs. 
Sull there was a profound silence. The Abbe was no longer in the apart- 
ment ;—he had passed, with eight or ten others, through the window, and des- 
cended into the little court-yard. 

The despair of Dreux, at this mome t, must have been intense and heart- 
breaking. He could not persuade himself that his friend was out of the apart- 
ment. Seizing a torch, he traversed it, calling him by name, inspecting every 
corner, throwing the light on every countenance, and betrayirg ty his emotion 
the personal anxiety he felt for a prisouer, whom, up to that moment, he pre- 
tended not to know. But he searched in vain, and saw alj his efforts fruitless, 
and all his fondest expectations disappointed. Where could he find his bene- 
factor? Was he yet alive, or had he been removed to one of the other apart- 
ments which the assassins had already dyed with blood ! How resolve this 
appalling incertitude? At length his eye caught the window, and he then felt 
sure the Abbe had escaped through it, His next care was to ascertain what 
was below the window, ard how he could reach the spot. z 

The lively interest that Dreux had displayed to find the Abbe Godard, and 
the eviuent chagrin he manifested at his want of success, at last rendered him 
suspected Some of the brigands, by whom he was surrounded, communica- 
ted their suspicions to their confederates; Dreux made no attempt to justify 
himself verbally, for he was sagacious enough to know that any such plan 
would only have increased his danger; with a presence of mind truly astorish- 
ing, he rudely seized one of the usfortunate priests by the arm, and dragged 
him towards the coor with menacing words and brutal gesticulation, This 
unhappy ecclesiastic, who had frequently seen Dreux at the Mairie, when vi- 
siting the Abbe Godard, imagined, naturally enough, that, as the young man 
could not save his friend, he would endeavour to save him instead He warm- 
ly clasped the hand of his supposed deliverer. Dreux discovering the error by 
the gestures of the poor creature, experienced a mental iy Bt to be express- 
ed by words; but, firmly resolved to rescue his benefactor, he unloosened the 
hand of the priest, though he knew— powerless however to prevent it—that he 
would fall among the first victims. At this very moment, the general massa- 
cre commenced, and all in the apartment fell under the knives of the butchers 

Escaped himself from so imminent a danger, and followed at a distance by 
his companion and a third person—the tenant of the Abbe Godard, who, on 
his return from the country, had hastened tu the Abbaye to ascertain his fate 
—Dreux now endeavoured to find the gate which led to the small court-yarc. 
In his search he came to a natrow lane bounded by a low wall, which he sup- 
posed was the boundary of the court-yard; a heap of stones thrown loosely 
against this wall, enabled him to look over it, and his conjecture was verified. 
By the moonlight he clearly saw eight or ten persons, among whom he recog- 
nised the Abbe Godard by his lofty stature. While he was making these ob- 
servations, another man mounted on the same heap of stones, but with totally 
opposite intentions. He was armed with a musket, and about to fire into the 
group. Dreux still preserved his presence of mind, and, turning himself rapid- 
ly round, he struck the musket from the hands of the assassin, as through ac- 
cident, and apologized to him for his awkwardness; they then both descended 
together to find it, when Dreux gave him the slip. He immediately joined his 
two friends, and being now satisfied of the real situation of the Abbe, he posted 
himself at the gate which led into the court-yard. He would have remained 


there in a state of inaction, could he have done so; but the People were col-, 


lecting in that quarter, and the murderers had arrived. As he had no gaoier 
with him to restrain the mob, the assassins insisted on breaking open the door 
Dreux, having demanded and obtained silence, repeated the order of Manuel 
to those around him; and as several of these had already heard it read, they 
promised to save the prisoner. 

The door was now forced ; the name of Stephen Godard was called ; he see- 
ing bayonets fixed and naked sabres, believed that he was about to rush on 
certain death, and that he was only distinguished from his companions to meet 
a more cruel fate; for hé had not yet recognised the voice of Dreux. We 
may imagine his surprise when he saw his friend, who, aided by his two com- 
panions, penetra ed through the crowd, and seizing him by the arm, dragged 
him through a small passage which led into the chapel. It was now one o’clock 
in the morning ; a meeting of the Section was about to beheld; the porter had 
closed all the gates, excepting that through which Dreux and his companions 
had entered. They were certain that the assassins would immediately pursue. 
into the chapel, those who might there seek shelter ; and indeed this happened 
within a few minutes afterwards. After many entreaties and menaces, they 
prevailed on the porter to open the great gate, and they then rushed forward, 
pretending that they were in pursuit of some run-a-ways, shouting ‘* Venez par 
ici; ils sont par-la! Vive la nation!’ They fortunately escaped another 
crowd, assembled, on the opposite side of the Abbaye, for similar purposes, and, 
finally, reached in safety the Rue Sainte Marguerite. 

In thus saving his benefactor from so many dangers, Dreux was the instru- 
ment, under Providence of performing another good action. A poor priest, 
who had fled, like them into the chapel, and not knowing how to get out, was 
concealed behind the door; on seeing them approach, took them for some of 
the assassins. This unhappy man had no hat, and wore the ecclesiastical cos- 
tume, which circumstances, greaily increased his persunal danger, as well as 
the difficulty of those who might attempt to save him. He was a poor curate, 
arrested at fifteen leagues from Paris, by the Federals, in a chdteau where he 
was on a temporary visit; and for this public crime against the majesty of the 
People, he was incarcerated in the Abbaye. One of the young men gare him 
a hat, and he passed out, in the midst of the crowd, unobserved, in the dark- 
ness and tumult. As he had been thrown into prison immediately on his arri- 
val at Paris, he was not provided with any lodging, and it was unsafe to take 
hin to any public house; at length, he remembered an acquaintance who lived 
at the Cloister of Saint Jacques-de-la Boucherie, whither the tenant of the 
Abbé Godard conducted bim safe and sound. 

The authenticity of this narrative in all its details may be implicitly depended 
on, the writer having obtained the facts many years since from the Abbé Morel- 
let, the intimate friend of the Abbé Godard, who related to him all the parti- 
culars of his wonderful escape. JonatHan Duncan. 

Guernsey, Sept. 5, 1839. 





THE SURPRISE—ADVENTURE IN GERMANY. 


From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.—[Resumed from a former number 
of the Albion. } 

Only he who has toiled over the weary miles of a long journey—exclusively 
occupied with one thought—oue overpowering feeling—can adequately com- 
misserate my impatient anxiety as the days rolled slowly over on the long tire- 
some road that leads from the Rhine to the south of Germany. 

The morning was breaking on the fourth day of my journey, as the tall spires 
of Munich rose to my view, amid the dull and arid desert of sand that city is 
placed in. At last! was my exclamation, as the postillion tapped at the win- 
dow with his whip, and then pointed towards the city. At last! Oh! what 
would be the extacy of my feelings now, could I exchange the torturing 
anxieties of suspense for the glorious certainty my heart throbs for; now my 
journey is nearing its end, to see me claim as my own what I now barely aspire 
to,in the sanguine hope of a heart that will not despair. But cheer up, Harry—it 
is a noble stake you play for, and it is ever the bold gambler that wins Scarcely 
was this reflection made half aloud, when a sudden shock threw me from my 
seat. I fell towards the door, which, bursting open, launched me out upon the 
road, at the same moment that the broken axle-tree of the caleche had upset 
it on the opposite side, carrying one horse along with it, and leaving the otaer, 
with the postillion on his back, kicking and plunging with all bis might After 
assisting the coe fellow to dismount, and having cut the traces of the 
restive animal, [ then perceived that in the meleé I had not escaped scatheless. 
I could barely stand ; and, on passing my hand upon my instep, perceived that 
I had sprained my ancle in the fall The day was only breaking--no one was 
in sight—so that after a few minutes’ consideration, the best thivg to do, ap- 
peared to get the other horse upon his legs, and despatching the postillion to 
Munich, then about three leagues distant, for a carriage, wait patiently on the 
road-side for his return. No sovner was the resolve made than carried into ex- 
ecution; and in less than a quarter of an hour from the moment of the acci- 
dent, I was seated upun the bank, watching the retiring figure of the postillion, 
as he disappeared down a hill on his way to Munich 

[While waiting the return of the: postillion a peasant informed him that 
an Eng'ish family resided in a chateat hard by.) 

Oh, how my heart jumped as I said, “can they be the Callonbys? are they 
mavy in family? are there ladies—young ladies among them!” He knew not. 
Having hastily arranged with my new friend to watch the carriage till my re- 
turn, | took the path he showed me, aad, smarting with pam at every step.hur 
ried along as best I could towards the chateau. I had not walked many minvtes, 
when a break in the wood gave me a view of the old mansion, and at once dis- 
pelled the illusion that was momentarily gaining upon me. ~ # They could not 
be the Calonbys.” The house was old ; and though it had’ onee_ been a fine 
and handsome structure, exhibited now abundant traces of decay; the rich cor- 
nices which supported the roof had fallen in many places, and lay in fragments 
upon the terrace beneath ; the portico of the door was half tumbling; and the 


architraves of the windows were broken and dismantled; the tall and pnee 
richly ornamented chimneys were bere't of all their tracery, and stood bolt up 
rig't in all their nakedness ; above the high pitched roof A straggling jet 


d'eau was vigorously fighting its way emid a mass of creeping shrubs and lux 
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uniant lichens, that had grown around and above a richly carved founrain, and 
fell in a shower of sparkl ng dew upon the rank grass and tall weeds around. 
The gentle murmur was the ouly sound that broke the stiliness of tne morning. 

A few deities in lead and stone, mutilated aud broken, stood like the genii 


Nee 








‘loci, guarding the desolation about them,where an old,supcrannuated peacock, 


with drooping, ragged tail, was the only living thing to be seen Ail bespoke 
the wreck of what once was great and noble, and all plainly told me that such 
could not be the abode of the Cailunbys 

Half doubting that the house were inhabited, and half scruplivg, if so, to 
disturb its inmates from their rest, | sat down upon the terrace steps, aud fell 
into a fit of musing on the objects about. 

The harsh grating of a heavy door behind roused me; I turned and beheld 
an old man in a species of tarnished and worm-eaten livery, who, holding, the 
“oor, again gazed at me with a mingled expression of fear and curiosity. Hav- 
ing briefly explained the circumstances which had befallen me, and appealed to 
the broken caleche upun the road to corroborate a testimovy that [ perceived 
needed such aid, the old man invited me to enter, saying that his master and 
mistress were not risen, but that he would himself give me some breakfast, of 
which by this time [ stood much in want. The room into which I was ushered, 
corresponded well with the exterior of the house It was large, bleak, and ill- 
furnished—tie ample, uncurta:ned windows, the cold, white-panelled walls, the 
uncarpeted floor, all giving it an air of uninhabitable misery. A few chairs of the 
Louis-quatrize taste,with blue velvet linings, faded and worn, a cracked marble 
table upon lege that once had been guilt; twoscarcely detectable portra ts of @ 
mail-clad hero,and a scarcely less formidable fair, with a dove upon ber wrist, 
formed the principal articles of furniture in the dismal avode,where so “ triste ’” 
and depressing did every thing appear, that | half regretted the curiosi y that 
had tempted me from the balmy air and cheerful morning without to the gloom 
and solitude around me. 

The old man soon re-appeared with a not despicable cup of ‘* Café noir,” and 
a piece of bread as large as a teaspoon, aud used by the Germans pretty much 
in the same way. As the adage of the “gift horse” is of tolerably general 
acceptation, | eat and was thankful, mingling my acknowledgments from time 
to time with some questions about the owners of the mansion,concerning whom 
I could not help feeiing curious. The ancient servitor, however, knew little or 
nothing of those he served ; his master was the honourable baron ; but of his. 
name he was ignorant; his mistress was young; they had not been many 
months there ; they knew no one—had no visitors—he had heard they were 
English, but did not know it himselt ; they were ‘gute leute,” ** good people,” 
and that was enough for him. How strange did all this seem, that two people, 
young, too, should separate themseives from all the attractions and pleasures 
of the world, and settle down in the dark and dreary solitude, where every as- 
sociation wasof melancholy, every object a text for sad reflections. Lost in 
these thoughts I sat down beside the window, and heeded not the old man as 
he noiselessly left the room. My thoughts ran on over the strange phrases in 
which life presents itse|i, and how little, after all, external influences have to 
do with that peace of. mind whose origin is within. The Indian, whose wig- 
wazn is beside the cataract, heeds nut its thunders, nor feels its sprays as they 
fallin everlasting dews upou him; the Arab of the desert sees no bleakness 
in those never endiig plaiis, upon whose horizon his eye has rested from child- 
hood to age. Who kuows but he who inhabits this lonely dwelling may have 
once shone in the gay world, mixing in its follies, tasting of its fascination ; and 
to think that now—the low murmurs of the pine tops, the gentle rustle of the 
water through the rank grass, and my own thoughts combining, overcame me 
at length, and I slept—how long I know not ; but when I awoke, certain chan- 
ges about showed me that some length of time had elapsed; a gay wood fire 
was burning on the hearth; an ample breakfast covered the table; ad the 
broad sheet of the Times newspaper was negligently reposing in the deep hol- 
low of an arm-chair. Before! had well thought how to apo ogise for the cool 
insouciance of my intrusion, the door opened, and a tall, well-built man enter- 
ed: his shooting-jacket and gaiters were evidence of his English origin, while a 
bushy moustache and most ample ‘Henri quatre” nearly concealed features that 
still were not quite unknown to me ; he stopped, looked steadily at me, placed 
a hand on either shoulder, and calling out, ** Harry—Jdarry Lorrequer, by all 
that’s glorious !”” rushed from the room in a transport of laughter. 

If my escape from the gallows depended upon my guessing my friend, I 
should have submitted to the last penalty of the law: never was | so completely 
nonplussed. Confound him, what does he mean by running away in that fashion. 
It would serve him right were I to decamp by one of the windows before he 
comes back ; but, hark! some one is approaching. 

“*T tell you I cannot be mistaken,” said the man’s voice from without. 

‘Oh, impossible !” said a lady-like accent that seemed not heard by me for 
the first time. 4 

“ Judge for yourself—though certainly the last time you saw him may con- 
fuse your memory a little.” 

‘* What the devil does he mean by that,” said I, asthe door opened, and a 
very beautiful young woman came forward, who, after a moment's hesitation, 
called out— 

“‘ True, indeed, it is Mr. Lorrequer, but he seems to have forgotten me.” 

The eyes, the lips, the tone of the voice, were all familiar, What! can it 
be possible? Her companion, who had now entered, stood behind her, holding 
his sides with ill-suppressed mirth; and at length called out— 

‘Harry, my boy, you scarcely were more discomposed the last morning we 
parted, when the yellow piush “ : 

“ By Jove it is,” said I, as | sprang forward,and seizing my fair friend in my 
arms, saluted upon both cheeks my quondam flame, Miss Kamworth, now the- 

















wife of my old friend Jack Waller, of whom I have made due mention in an. 
early chapter of these Confessions, 

Were I given a muster-roll of my acquaintance to say which of them might 
inhabit this deserted mansion, Jack Waller would certainly have been the last 
I should have selected—the gay, lively, dashing, high-spirited Jack, fond of 
society, dress, equipage, living greatly in the world, knowt to and liked by 
every body, of universal reputation. Did you want acavalier to see your wife 
through a crush at the opera, a second in a duel, a rider for your kicking horse 
in a stiff steeple chase, a bow oar for your boat ata rowing match, Jack was 
yourman. Such, then,was my surprise at finéimg him here,that although there 
were many things I longed to inquire about, my first question was— 

**And how came you here?” 

“ Life has its vicissitudes,” replied Jack, laughing ; ‘‘ many stranger things 
have come to pass than my reformation. Bout, first of all, let us think of 
breakfast; you shall have ample satisfaction for all your curiosity after- 
wards.” 

“ Not now, I fear; I am hurrying on to Munich.” 

*Oh! Iperceive; but you are aware that your friends are not there.” 

“The Callonbys not at Munich !” said [, with a start. 

““No; they have been at Saltzburgh, in the Tyrol, for some weeks; but 
don’t fret yourself, they are expected to morrow in time for the court masque- 
rade ; so that until then at least you are my guest.” 

Overjoyed at this information, I turned my attention towards madame, whom 
I found much improved ; the embonpoint of womanhood had still farther in- 
creased the charms of one who had always been handsome; and I could not 
help acknowledging that my friend Jack was warrantable in any scheme for 
securing such a prize. 





JACK WALLER’S STORY. 
The day passed quickly over with my newly-fuund friends,whose curiosity to 


| learn my adventures since we parted, antic'pated me in my wish to learn theirs. 


After an early dinner, however, with a fresh log upon the hearth, a crusty flask 
of red hermitage before us, Jack and I found ourselve. alone, and at liberty to 
speak freely together ; 

‘*T scarcely could have expected such would be our meeting, Jack,” said I, 
‘from the way we last parted.” 

“Yes, by Jove, Harry ; I believe I behaved but shabbily to you in that af- 
fair; but the ‘ Love aud War,’ you know; azd besides we had a cistinct agree- 
ment drawn up between us ”’ : 

“ All true; and afterall you are perhaps less to blame than my Own misera~ 
ble fortune that lies in wait to entrap and disappoint me at every turn In life.— 
Tell me, what do you know of the Callonbys?” 

* Nothing personally ; we have met them at dinner; 4 visit passed subse- 
quently between us, ‘et voila tout ;’ they have been scenery hunting, picture 
hunting, and all that sort of thing since their arrival, a! d rarely much in Mo- 
nich ; but how do you stand there !—to be. or not to be —eh? 

* That is the very question of all others I would fa!) solve: and yet am in 
most complete ignorance of all about it; but the ume approaches which must 
decideall Ihave neither temper nor patience for further contemplation of it ; 
so here goes; success to the enterprise.” 

“Or,” said Jack, tossing off his glass at the moment, * or, 
in Ireland, ‘your health and inclinations, if they be virtuous ”’ 

“ And now, Jack, tell me something of your own fortunes since the day yow 

8 i ost-chaise and four” 
+ ea prsbager You remember that when I carried off Mary, I 


as they would say 


,” 


had no intention of leaving England w hatever: my object was, after making 
her my wife, to open negociations with the old colon: |, and after the approved 
routine of penitentral letters, mploring forgiveness, and settir g forth happiness 
only wanting his sanction to make it heaven itself, to have thrown ourselves 
at his feet * clon les vegies,’ sobbed, blubbered. blew our noses. and dres-ed 
for dinner. very comfortable inmates of that particu! rly snug res dence. * Hy- 
drabad Co'tage.’ No, Mary, who behaved with great courage for a couple 
of days, after that got low-spirited and depressed ; the desertion of her fajhets 
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.as she called it, weighed upon her mind, and all my endeavours to rally and 
comfort her were fruitless and unavailing. Each day, however, I expected to 
hear something of, or from the colonel, that would put an end to this feeling 
of suspense ; but no—three weeks rolled on, although I took care that he knew 
of our address, we never received any communication. You are aware that 
when I married, I knew Mary had, or was to have, a large fortune ; and that I 
myself had not more than enough in the world to pay the common expenses of 
our wedding tour. My calculation was this—the reconciliation will possibly, 
what with delays of post, distance, and deliteration, take a month—say, five 
weeks—now, at forty pounds per week, that makes exactly two bundred 
pounds—such being the precise limit of my exchequer, when, blessed with a 
wife, a man, and a maid, three imperials, a cap-case, and a poodle, I arrived at 
‘en Royal Hotel,’ in Edinburgh. Had I been Lord Francis Egerton, with his 
hundred thousand a-year, looking for a new ‘distraction’ at any price ; or, still 
more—were I a London shopkeeper, spending a Sunday .in Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
and trying to find out something expensive, as he had only one day to stay, I 
could not have more industriously sought out opportunities for extravagance, 
and each day contrived to find out some two or three acquaintances to bring 
home todinner. And, asI affected to have been married for a long time, Ma- 
ty felt less gence among strangers, and we goton famously. Still the silence 
of the colonel weighed upon her mind, and although she partook of none of 
my anxieties from that source, being perfectly ignorant of the state of my fi- 
nances, she dwelt so constantly upon this subject, that I at length yielded to 
her repeated solicitations, and permitted her to write to her father. Her letter 
was a most proper one ; corubining a dutiful regret for leaving her home, with 
the hope that her choice had been such as to excuse her rashness, or, at least, 
palliate her fault. It went to say, that her father’s acknowledgment of her 
was all she needed or cared for, to complete her happiness, asking for his per- 
mission to seek it in person. This was the substance of the letter, which, 
upon the whole, satisfied me, and I waited anxiously for the reply. At the 
end of five days the answer arrived. It was thus:— 


« «Dear Mary,—You have chosen your own path in life, and having done 
so, I have neither the right nor inclination to interfere with your decision; I 
shall neither receive you nor the person you have made your husband ; and to 
prevent any further disappointment inform you, that as I leave this to-morrow, 
any future letters you might think proper to address,will not reach me.—Your's 
very faithful, C. Kamwortn. 

*« ¢ Hydrabad Cottage.’ 

“This was atremendous coup, and not in the least anticipated by either of 
us ; upon me the effect was stunning, knowing, as I did, that our fast dimi- 
nishing finances were nearly expended. Mary, on the other hand, who neither 
knew nor thought of the exchequer, rallied at once from her depression, and 
after a hearty fit of crying, dried her eyes, and putting her arm round my 
neck, said— 

* * Well, Jack, I must only love you the more, since papa will not share any 
of my affection.’ 

“ «T wish he would his purse through,’ muttered I, as I pressed her in my 
arms, and strove to seem perfectly happy. 

[shall not prolong my story by dwelling upon the agitation this letter cost 
me ; however, I had yet a hundred pounds left, and an aunt in Harly-street, 
with whom I had always been a favourite. This thought, the only rallying 
one I possessed, saved me for the time; and as fretting was never my forte, 
I never let Mary perceive that any thing had gone wrong, and managed so 
well in this respect, that my good spirits raised her's, and we set out for Lon- 
don one fine sunshiny morning, as happy a looking couple as ever travelled the 
north road. 

‘“* When we arrived at the ‘Clarendon,’ my first care was to get into a cab, 
and drive to Harley-street, I rung the bell; and not waiting to ask if my 
aunt was at home, I dashed up stairs to the drawing-room ; in I bolted, and in- 
stead of the precise old Lady Lady Lilford, sitting at her embroidery, with her 
fat poodle beside her, beheld a strapping-looking fellow, with a black mous- 
tache, making fierce love to a young lady on the sofa beside him. 

‘“* Why, how is this—I really—there must be some mistake here.’ In my 
heart I knew that such doings in my good aunt’s dwelling were impossible. 

*«*T should suspect there is, sir,’ drawled out he of the moustache, as he 
took a very cool survey of me, through his glass. 

~ [s Lady Lilford at home, may I ask,’ said I, in a very apologetic tone of 
voice. 

** * T havn’t the honour of her ladyship’s acquaintance,’ replied he in a lisp, 
evidently enjoying my perplexity, which was every moment becoming more 
evident. ; e 

“ ¢ But this is her house,’ said I, ‘at least , 

“* Lady Lilford is at Paris, sir,’ said the young lady, who now spoke ‘or the 
first time. ‘ Papa has taken the house for the season, and that roay perhaps ac- 
count for your mistake.’ 

“« What I muttered by way of apology for my intrusion, [ know not; but I 
stammered—the young lady leah the beau ehuckled, and turned to the 
window, and when I found myself in the street, I scarcely knew whether to 
laugh at my blunder, or curse my disappointment. 

“The next morning I called upon my aunt’s lawyer, and having obtained her 
address in Paris, sauntered to the ‘Junior Club,’ to write her a letter before 
post-hour. AsI scanned over the morning papers, I could not help smiling 
at the flaming paragraph which announced my marriage to the only daugb- 
ter and heiress of the Millionaire, Colonel Kamworth. Not well knowing 
how to open the correspondence with my worthy relative, I folded the pa- 
< containing the news, and addressed it to ‘ Lady Lilford, Hotel de Bristol, 

aris. 

“ When I arrived at the ‘Clarendon,’ I found my wife and her maid sur- 
rounded by cases and band-boxes ; laces, satins and velvets were displayed on 
all sides, while an emissary from ‘Storr and Mortimer’ was arranging a grand 
review of jewellery ona side table, one half of which would have ruined the 
Rajah of Mysore to purchase. My advice was immediately called into requisi- 
tion; and pressed into service, I had nothing left for it, but to canvass, criti- 
cise, and praise, between times, which I did, with a good grace, considering 
that I anticipated the ‘ Fleet’ for every flounce of Valenciennes jace ; and 
could not help associating a rich diamond aigrette, with hard labour for life, 
and the climate of New South Wales—the utter abstraction I was in, ied to 
some awkward contre-temps ; and as my wife’s enthusiasm for her purchases 
increased, so did my reverie gain ground. 

“<Ts it not beautiful, Jack !—how delicately worked—it must have taken a 
long time to do it.’ 

“Seven years,’ I muttered, as my thoughts ran upon a very different 
topic. 

‘Oh, no—noet so much,’ said she laughing; ‘and it must be such a hard 
thing to do.’ 

‘“«* Not half so hard as carding wool, or pounding oyster shells.’ 

“ How absurd you are. Well, I’ll take this, it will look so well in——’ 

“* Botany Bay,’ said I, with a sigh that set all the party laughing, which at 
last roused me, and enabled me to join in the joke. 

“As at length one half of the rocm became filled with millinery, and the 
other glittered with jewels and bijouterie, my wife grew weary with her exer- 
tions, and we found ourselves alone. 

“When I told her that my aunt had taken up her residence in Paris, it im- 
mediately occurred to her, how pleasant it would be to go there tuo; and al- 
though | concurred in the opinion for very different reasons, it was at length 
decided we should do so ; and the only difficulty now existed as to the means 
—for though the daily papers teem with ‘ four ways to go from London to Pa- 
ris,’ they all resolved themselves into one, and that one, unfortunately to me, 
the most difficult and impracticable—by money. 

‘* There was, however, one last resource open—the sale of my commission. 
I will not dwell upon what it cost me to resolve upon this; the determination 
was a painful one, but it was soon come to, and before fve o’clock that day, 
Cox and Greenwood had got their instructions to sell out for me, and advanced 
a thousand pounds of the purchase. Our bill settled—the waiters bowing to 
the ground—(it is your ruined man that is always most liberal)—the post-hor- 
ses harnessed, aud impatient for the road, { teok my place beside my wife, 
while my valet held a parasol over the soubrette in the rumble, all in the ap 
proved fashion of those who have an unlimited credit with Coutts and Drum- 
mond ; the whips cracked, the leaders capered, and with a patronizing bow to 
the proprietor of the ‘ Clarendon,’ away we rattled to Dover. 

“ After the usual routine of sea-sickness, fatigue, and poisonows cookery, we 
reached Paris on the fifih day, and put up at the ‘Hotel de Londres,’ Place 
Vendome. 

“To have an adequate idea of the state of my feelings as I trod the splendid 
apartments of this princely hotel, surrounded by every luxury that wealth can 
procure, or taste suggest, you must imagine the condition of a man who is 
regaled with a sumptuous banquet on the eve of his execution. The inevita- 
ble termination to all my present splendour, was never for a moment ab- 
sent from my thoughts, and the secrecy with which I was obliged to conceal 
my feelings, formed one of the greatest sources of my misery. The coup, 
when it does come, will be sad enough, and poor Mary may as well have the 
comfort of the deception as long as it lasts, without suffering as I do.— 
Such was the reasoning by which I met every resolve to break to her 
the real state of our finances, and such the fame of mind in which I spent 
= at Paris—the only really unhappy ones I can ever charge my memory 
wit 

“ We had scarcely got settled in the hotel, when my aunt, who inhabited 
she opposite side of the ‘ Place,’ came over to see us, and wishusjoy. She had 
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seen the paragraph in the Post, and like all other people, with plenty of money, 
fully approved a match like mine. 

‘She was delighted with Mary, and despite the natural reserve of the old 
maiden lady, became actually cordial, and invited us to dine with her that day, 
and every succeeding one we might feel disposed to do so. So far so weil, 
thought I, as I offered her my arm to see her home; but if she knew of what 
value even this small attention is to us, am I quite so sure she would offer it? 
—however, no time is te be lost; I cannot live in this state of hourly agita- 
tion ; I must make some one the confidante of my sorrows, and none so fit as 
she who can relieve as well as advise uponthem. Although such was my de- 
termination, yet somehow I could not pluck up courage for, the effort. My 
aunt’s congratulations upon my good luck, made me shrink from the avowal ; 
and while she ran on upon the beauty and grace of my wife, topics I fully con- 
curred in, I aleo chimed in with her satisfaction at the pradential and proper 
motives which led to the match. ‘Twenty times I was on the eve of interrupt- 
ing her, and saying, ‘ But, madam, I am a beggar—my wife has not a shilling 
—I{ have absolutely nothing—her father disowns us—my commission is sold, 
and in three weeks the ‘Hotel de Londres’ and the ‘ Palace Royale’ will be 
some hundred pounds the richer, and [ without the fare of a cab, to drive me 
to the Seine to drown myself.’ 

‘“* Such were my thoughts; but whenever I endeavoured to speak them, 
some confounded fulness in my throat nearly choked me ; my temples throbbed, 
my hands trembled, and whether it was shame, or the sickness of despair, I 
cannot say ; but the words would not come, and all that I could get out was 
some flattery of my wife’s beauty, or some vapid eulogy upon my own clever- 
ness in securing such a prize. To give you, in one brief sentence, an idea of 
my state, Harry—know then, that though loving Mary with all my heart and 
soul, as I felt she deserved to be loved, fifty times a day I would have given 
my life itself that you had been the successful man, on the morning I carried 
her off, and that Jack Waller was once more a bachelor, to see the only woman 
he ever loved, the wife of another. 

“ But this is growing tedious, Harry; I must get over the ground faster.— 
Two months passed over at Paris, during which we continued to live at the 
‘ Londres,’ giving dinners, soirees, dejeuners, with the prettiest equipage in 
the ‘‘ Champs Elysées,’ we were quite the mode; my wife, which is rare 
enough for an Englishwoman, knew how to dress herself. Our evening parties 
were the most recherché things going, and if I were capable of partaking of 
any pleasure in the eclat, I had my share, having won all the pigeon-matches 
in the Bois de Boulegard, and beat Lord Henry Sevmour himself in a steeple 
chase. The continual round of occupation in which pleasure involves a man, 
is certainly its greatest attraction—reflection is impossible—the present is too 
full to admit any of the past, and very little of the future; and even I, with all 
my terrors awaiting me, began to feel a half indifference to the result in the 
manifold cares of my then existence. To this state of fatalism, for such it was 
becoming, had I arrived, when the vision was dispelled in a moment, by a visit 
from my aunt, who came to say, that some business requiring her immediate 
presence in London, she was to set out that evening, but hoped to find us in 
Paris on herreturn. I was thunderstruck at the news, for, although as yet I 
had obtained no manner of assistance from the old lady, yet [ felt that her very 
presence was a kind of security to us, and that in every sudden emergency, she 
was there to apply to. My money was nearly expended; the second and last 
instalment of my commission was all that remained, and much of even that } 
owed to trades-people. I now resolved to speak out—the worst must be known, 
thought I, in a few days—and now or never be it. So saying, #drew my aunt's 
arm within my own, and telling her that [ wished a few minutes’ conversation 
alone, led her to one of the less frequented walks in the Tuilleries gardens.— 
When we had got sufficiently far to be removed from all listeners, I began 
then—‘ my dearest aunt, what I have suffered in concealing from you 80 long, 
the subject of my present confession, will plead as my excuse in not making 
you sooner my confidante.’ When I had got thus far, the agitation of my aunt 
was such, that i could not venture to say more fora minuteortwo At length 
she said, in a kind of hurried whisper, ‘go on ;’ and although then I would have 
given all I possessed in the world to have continued, I could not speak a 
word. 

‘“«¢ Dear John, what is it—any thing about Mary—for heaven’s sake speak.’ 

‘*¢ Ves, dearest aunt, it is about Mary, and entirely about Mary’ 

‘** Ah, dearme, I feared it long since ; but then, John consider she is very 
handsome—very much admired—and-—’ 

«+ That makes it all the heavier, my dear aunt, the prouder her present posi- 
tion, the more severely will she feel the reverse.’ 

‘**QOh, but surely, John, your fears must exaggerate the danger.” 

‘“** Nothing of the kind—I have not words to tell you.’ 

“‘« Oh dear, oh dear; don’t say so,’ said the old lady blushing, ‘ for though 1 
have often remarked a kind of gay, flirting manner she has with men, I am sure 
she means nothing by it—she is so young, and so——’ 

‘T stopped, stepped forward, and looking straight in my aunt’s face, broke 
out into a fit of laughter, that she mistaking for hysterical from its violence, 
nearly fainted upon the spot. 

‘ As soon as I could sufficiently recover gravity to explain to my aunt her 
mistake, I endeavoured to do so; but so ludicrous was the contre temps, and 
so ashamed the old lady for her gratuitous suspicions, that she would not listeu 
to a word, and begged me te return to her hotel. Such an unexpected turn to 
my communication routed all my plans, and after a very awkward silence of 











some minutes on both sides, I mumbled something about our expensive habits 
of life, costly equipage, number of horses, &c., and hinted at the propriety of 
retrenchment. 

‘«* Mary rides beautifully,’ said my aunt, drily. 

““* Yes; but my dear aunt, it was not exactly of that I was going to speak, 
for, in fact-——’ 

«Oh, John,’ said she interrupting, ‘I know your delicacy too well to sus- 
peet ; but, in fact, 1 have myself perceived what you allude to, and wished very 
much to have some conversation with you on the subject ’ 

‘«* Thank God,’ said I to myself, ‘at length, we understand each other—and 
the ice is broken at last.’ 

‘“<¢Indeed, I think I have anticipated your wish in the matter ; but as time 
presses, and I must look after all my packing, I shall say good bye fora few 
weeks, and in the evening Jepson, who stays here, will bring you ‘what I 
mean,’ over to your hotel ; once more, then, good by.’ 

“‘*Good by, my dearest, kindest friend,’ said I, taking a most tender adieu 
of the old lady. ‘ What an excellent creature she is,’ said J, half aloud, as [ 
turned towards homne—‘ how considerate, how truly kind—to spare me all the 
pain of explanation. Now I begin to breathe once more. If there be a flask 
of Johannisberg in the ‘ Londres,’ I’ll drink your health this day, and so shall 
Mary ;’ so saying, I entered the hotel with a lighter heart, and a firmer step 
than ever it had been my fortune to do hitherto. 

‘«* We shall miss the old lady, I’m sure, Mary, she is so kind.’ 

““¢QOh ! indeed she is; but then, John, she is sucha prude.’ 

“ Now I could not help recurring in my mind to some of the conversation 
in the Tuilleries garden, and did not feel exactly at ease. 

“* Such a prude, and so very old fashioned in her notions.’ 

‘«« Yes, Mary,’ said I, with more gravity than she was prepared for, ‘ she is 
a prude; but I am not certain that in foreign socicty, where less liberties are 
tolerated than in our country, if such a bearing be not wiser.’ What I was 
going to plunge into, heaven knows, for the waiter entered at the moment, and 
presenting me with a large and carefully sealed package, said, ‘de la part de 
mi ladi Lilfore,’—‘but stay, here comes, if I am not mistaken, a better eulogy 
upon my dear aunt, than any I can pronounce.’ ; 

‘«* How heavy it is,’ said I to myself, balancing the parcel in my hand. 
‘There is no answer,’ said I aloud to the waiter, who stood as if expecting 
one. 

“The servant wishes to have some acknowledgment in writing, sir, that it 
has been delivered into your own hands.’ 

“ ¢ Send him here then,’ said I. 

“‘ Jepson entered, ‘ well, George, your parcel is all right, and here is a Napo- 
leon to drink my health.’ es 

“ Scarcely had the servants left the room, when Mary, whose curiosity was 
fully roused, rushed over, and tried to get the packet from me; after a short 
struggle, I yielded, and she flew to the end of the room, and tearing open the 
seals, several papers fell to the ground; before I could have time to snatch 
them up, she had read some lines on the envelope, and turning towards me, 
threw her arms around my neck, and said, ‘ yes, Jack, she is indeed, all you 
have said ; look here,’ I turned and read—with what feeling I leave you to 
guess—the following :— ; 

“+ Dear Nernew anp Niece,—the enclosed will convey to you, with my 
warmest wishes for your happiness, a ticket on the Francfort Lottery, of which 
I inclose the scheme. I also take the opportunity of saying that I have pur- 
chased the Hungarian pony for Mary—which we spoke of this morning. It is 
at Johnston’s stable, and will be delivered on sending for it.’ 

“* Think of that, Jack, the Borghese pony, with the silky tail ; mine—Oh! 
what a dear good old soul ; it was the very thing of all others I longed for, for 
they told me the princess had refused every offer for it.’ 

“While Mary ran on in this strain, I sat mute and stupified; the sudden 
reverse my hopes had sustained, deprived me, for a moment, of all thought, and 
it was several minutes before I could rightly take in the full extent of my mis- 
fortunes. 

“How that crazy old maid, for such, alas, I called her to myself 
now, could have so blendered all my meaning—how she could have so 
palpably have mistaken, I could not conceive ; what a remedy for a man 
overwhelmed with debt—a ticket ina German lottery, and a cream-coloured 
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pony, as if my whole life had not been one continued lottery, with every day a 
blank ; and as to horses, I had eleven in my stables already. Perhaps she 
thought twelve would read better in my schedule, when I, next week, surren- 
dered as insolvent. 

“Unable to bear the delight, the childish delight of Mary, on her new ac- 
quisition, I rushed out of the house, and wandered for several hours in the 
Boulevards. Atlast [ summoned up courage to tell my wife. I once more 
turned towards home, and entered her dressing-room, where she was having 
her hair dressed for a bal! at the Embassy. My resolution failed me—not now, 
thought I—to-morrow will do as well—one night more of happiness for ber, 
and then—I looked on with pleasure and pride, as ornament after ornament, 
brilliant with diamonds and emeralds, shone in her hair, and upon her arms, 
still heightened her beauty, and lit up with a dazzling brilliancy her lovely 
figure. But it must come—and whenever the hour arrives—the reverse will 
be fully as bitter; besides I am able now—and when I may again be so, who 
can tell—now then be it, said I, as I told the waiting-maid to retire ; and taking 
achair beside my wife, put my arm round her. 

«There John dearest, take care; don’t you see you'll crush all that great 


affair of Malines lace, that Rosetta has been breaking her heart to manage this 
half hour.’ 


“* Et puis,’ said J. 

“*Et puis. I could not go to the ball, naughty boy. Iam bent on great 
conquest to-night ; so pray don’t mar such good intentions.’ 

“* And you should be greatly divegbeinael were you not to go.’ 

“*Ofcourse I should; but what do yeu mean; is there any reason why I 
should not? You aresilent, John—speak—oh, speak—has any thing occurred 
to my P 

‘*** No, no, dearest —nothing that I know has occurred to the Colonel.’ 

*** Well then, Who is it? Oh tell me at once.’ 

***Oh my dear, there is no one in the case but ourselves ;’ so saying, despite 
the injunction about the lace, I drew her towards me, and in as few words, but 
as clearly as I was able, explained all our circumstances—my endeavour to 
better them—my hopes—my fears—and now my bitte: disappointment, if not 
despair.’ 

“ The first shock over, Mary showed not only more courage, but more sound 
sense then I could have believed. All the frivolity of her former character va- 
nished at the first touch of adversity ; just, as of old, Harry, we left the tinsel 
of our gay jackets behind, when active service called upon us for something 
more sterling. She advised, counselled, and encouraged me by turns ; and in 
half an hour the most poignant regret I had was, in not having sooner made her 
my confidante, and checked the progress of our enormous expenditure some- 
what earlier. 

“T shall not now detain you much longer. In three weeks we sold our car- 
riages and horses, our pictures, (we had begun this among our other extrava- 
gances,) and our china followed ; and under the plea of health set out for Ba- 
den; not one among our Paris acquaintances ever suspecting the real reason 
of our departure, and never attributing any monied difficulties to us—for we 
paid our debts. 

“The same day we left Paris, I dispatched a letter to my aunt, explaining 
fully all about us, and suggesting that as I had now left the army forever, per- 
haps she would interest some of her friends—ard she has pewerful ones—to do 
something for me. 

“After some little loitering in the Rhine, we fixed upon Hesse Cassel for 
our residence. It was very quict—very cheap. The country around pictu- 
resque, and last but not least, there was not an Englishman in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The second week after our arrival brought us letters from my aunt. 
She had settled four hundred a year upon us for the present, and sent the first 
year in advence ; promised us a Visit as soon as we were ready to receive her ; 
and pledged herself not to forget when an opportunity of serving me should 
offer 

“From that moment to this,” said Jack, “all has gone well with us. We 
have, itis true, not many luxuries, but we have no wants, and better still, no 
debts. The dear old aunt is always making us some little present or other ; 
and somehow I have a kind of feeling that better luck is still in store ; but 
faith, Harry, as long as I have ahappy home, and a warm fireside, for a friend 
when he drops in upon me, I scarcely can say that better luck need be wished 
for.” 

‘“‘ There is only one poiat, Jack, you have not enlightened me upon; how 
came you here! Youare some hundred miles from Hesse, in your present 
chateau.” 

“Oh! by Jove, that was a great omission in my narrative; but come, this 
will explain it ; see here’—so saying he drew from a little drawer a large litho- 
graphic print of a magnificent castellated building, with towers and bastions, 
keep, moat, and even draw-bridge, and the walls bristled with cannon, and an 
eagled banner floated proudly above them. 

‘* What in the name of the Sphynxes is this ?’ 

“There, said Jack, is the Schloss von Eberbausen; or, if you like it in En- 
glish, Eberhausen Castle, as it was the year of the deluge ; for the present 
mansion that we are now sipping our wine in bears no very close resemblance 
to it. But to make the mystery clear, this was the great prize in the Franc- 
fort lottery, the ticket of which my aunt's first note contained, and which we 
were fortunate enough to win. We have enly been here afew weeks, and 
though the affair looks somewhat meagre, we have hopes that in a little time, 
and with some pains, much may be done ‘o make it habitable. There is a ca- 
pital chasse of some hundred acres; plenty of wood and innumerable rights, 
seignorial, manorial, &c.which, fortunately for my neighbours, I neither under- 
stand, nor care for, and we are, therefore, the best friends in the world. Among 
others | am styled the graf or count.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur Le Comte, do you intend favouring we with your 
company at coffee this evening ; for already it is ten o’clock ; and considering 
my foriner claim upon Mr. Lorrequer, you have let me enjoy very little of bis 
society.” 

We now adjourned to the drawing-room, where we gossipped away till past 
midnight; and I retired to my room, meditating over Jack’s adventures, and 
praying in my heart, that despite all his mischances,my own might end as hap- 
pily. 


—_—_— ES 

DOUBT AND REALITY; OR, A SPANISH LADY’S 
WOOING. 

The Duchess of Almeda, who was acreole of the Havana, was married at 
a very early age to the duke of that name and title. This union was in oppo- 
sition to the taste of the youthful and imaginative Rita, who had a great pre- 
dilection for a religious life ; but, as her family insisted on her compliance with 
their wishes, she submitted in silence; and until the period of ber arrival in 
France, no other feelings than those that were prompted by the sincerest piety 
had oecupied her bosom. 
The Duke of Almeda was an old gentleman of an infinity of wit; but, as 
was at that time the case with numbers of his rank,he had been seduced by the false 
splendonr which the school of the encyclopedists was surreunded ; and,deceived 
by the principles of universal philanthropy which that r iechievous sect an- 
nounced, he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the propagation of its doc- 
trines. Participating in that strange but honourable enthusiasm by which the 
heads of haif the French nobility of that epoch were distracted in the sha- 
dowy regions of an illusive Utopia, he hurried on, as far as lay in his power 
the progressive development of those ideas and that system of philosophy 
which subsequently became se fatal to the aristocracy, the throne, and the 
altar. 

The bitter railleries with which he overwhelmed his wife on the subject of 
what he termed her superstition, had no influence upen her mind so long as 
they continued in Spain. The spiritual and secular autherity of the church and 
the clergy was so imposing, and the belief of the people so deeply and firmly 
rooted; she breathed such an atmosphere of piety, was surrounded by persons 
who 30 fervently partook of the sincerity of her convictions, and encountered, 
wherever she turned, the exterior symbols of her magnificent faith, that it was 
not possible the purity and integrity of Rita’s faith could suffer any attaint or 
diminution. But when she arrived at Versailles, and had lived for some time 
in the centre of the fetes, elegancies, and enjoyments of a pelished court, fa- 
mous for the refinements of its wit and the exquisite tone of its manners, she 
became, in some degree, involved in the vortex of its dissipations; and, in the 
giddy wind of its pleasures, the robustness of her religious convictions was 
imperceptibly impaired. In addition to this, the religion of France was not at 
all like the prevalence of the system in Spain; there were no longer in the 
former those lofty churches, so glowing and profound, with their glittering 
shrines of gold and jewellery which seemed to attract around them all the light 
of the building, and shone in the surrounding obscurity like an emanation of 
the glory of heaven; the solemn and majestic chant of the monks was no lon- 
ger heard in France; and its population, which had an herror of the black or 
sad-coloured vestments of Spain, was no longer seen prostrate upon the cold 
pavement of the aisles in silence and in gloom, and counting the beads of 
their rosaries with enthusiastic devotion, and all the unction ef religious fer- 
vour. 

In France, the spirit of religion had been lost sight of, and its genius was 
perverted ; its ministers and teachers endeavoured to dazzle the eyes by the 
splendour of the rituals, instead of the simplicity of the doctrine ; the churches 
were elaborately adorned with gaudy trappings, but they had almost all lost, 
either by neglect or decay, those beautiful pated windows through which the 
beams of the sun penetrated like the mild and softened hues of the rainbow ; 








the mass was only frequented to see and be seen ; the sun threw its langhing 
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beams through large and lofty windows, deluging the interior of the churches 
with a flood of light, and, dancing apon the profuse decorations of velvet, gold, 
and silk, flung their painted reflections upon a noisy, gay, and smiling congre- 
ation, who eclipsed in their dresses the splondour of the altars. Philosophy 
had banished religion from the pulpit ; the sacred mysteries were solemnized 
amid sneers and ill-suppressed sarcasms ; and, to crown the whole, the psalms 
and anthems were sung by the girls of the opera. wy 

It must be admitted that Rita’s principles were acquired rather than instinc- 
tive, the result of chance and accident rather than conviction and reason. She 
was endowed with a quick, fertile, and ardent imagination, which had been 
inflamed by the pompous ex‘erior of Catholicism, and touched by its grave 
majestic ceremonies; but she had never yet suffered, or had occasion to re- 
quire the consolations of religion, and had never listened to the solemn and 
whispered echoes of that vast abyss in which the profound soul of Paseal had 
been plunged. She had experienced nothing of religion but its poetry ; of the 
unfathomable ocean of faith she perceived nothing but the fresh and sparkling 
wave which gatnbolled on its expanse ; and her soul was enraptured, while her 
senses were intoxicated, by the inspiring perfumes of the incense, and the dis- 
tant, solemn, and murmured melody of the deep-toned organ. And so, when 
the philosophers composing the society of her husband had laid siege to her 
spiritualised faith with their cold logic and dry algebraical reasoning, Rita was 
incapable of reply or argument. They spoke by rule, and supported their ca- 
vils with mathematical figures and mathematical precisien, while she could on- 
ly talk enthusiasm and ecstasy ; when she quoted the miracles and wouders 
by which Christianity had been illustrated and its authenticity established, 
they opposed her fervour with the unchangeeble laws of nature and the theo- 
rems of astronomy: on whichever side she turned, she encountered nothing 
but cold and heartless reasoning and withering sarcasm; so that, frightened 
and distressed, she was reduced to silence ; for the apparent clearness of cer- 
tain objections, although they could not entirely persuade her of the hollow- 
ness of the system to which she had clung, had the effect of shaking her 
conviction and alarming her by its possible and probable impositions. then, 
becoming conscious, as if by instinct, of all the happiness and comfort she was 
in danger of losing, she wished to take refuge in her former confident and un- 
doubting belief; but the time had passed, never to be recalled; the cruel spi- 
rit of analysis had stained with his withering breath her ravishing visions of 
azure skies and smiling heavens peopled by angels with rainbow wings, breath- 
ing music and sympathy which found an echo in her softened heart—all had 
disappeared like the visions of first and only love. 

This may be easily conceived; for a person of a strong and powerful mind, 
or of a proved, strengthened, and confirmed religious faith, can contend advan- 
tageously, and even impress his antagonists with his own hallowed and earnest 
devotion, elevating them within his own sphere of belief by the spell of a se- 
ducing and persuasive eloquence ; but Rita was quite powerless with the ad- 
versaries she encountered, because there was no depth in her fervid mind 
which was carried along by impulse, as she had attached herself to the poetry 
ef religion quite as much as to its doctrines and maxims. At last her mind be- 
came tired out, more particularly as she appeared always to be in the wrong 
in every argument; her self-love, too, was irritated by finding her confused 
but earnest convictions opposed by capricious and subtle reasoning; and she 
ended by doubting of everything, and of herself. From doubt to incredulity 
there is but one step; this step was taken, and Rita became a professed wit 
and freethinker. 

Incredulity must necessarily make a deep impression upon an organisation so 
susceptible as that of Rita. In fact, on the first glance, there is a fatal attrac- 
tion, a sort of fascination, in the contest against the Deity; there is a species 
of wild and fierce poetry in the revolt of the rebel angel; and there is auda- 
city in blasphemy, when Jupiter retorts with a thunderbolt. But in analyzing 
the atheism of the eighteenth century, which so clamorously pronounced its 
pitiful pretensions, we are struck by its meanness and cowardly character ; for 
those who professed it believed in a state of utter annihilation after death, and 
had nothing to fear from the laxly-administered laws during their lives. They 
could, therefore, blaspheme with perfect safety, and had not even the equivo- 
cal merit of being martyrs to irreligion and impiety. As the Divinity did not ac- 
cept the challenge wh'ch was tacitly offered by Rita,her state of hesiiation and 
doubt did not continue long; indifference took its place ; and at length it hap- 
pened that the Duchess of Almeda looked upon beaven with no emotions either 
ef fearor love. If we dwell at more than usual length upon this incident of 
Rita’s existence, it is because from this period her life assumed a different as- 
pect, and took another colouring; for her ardent and passionate imagination, 
which had hitherto fed upon the aliment afforded by the thoughts of infinity 
and eternity, which open an immeasurable career for vivid minds to expatiate 
in,had quickly exhausted what it received in exchange for the belief which had 
becn destroyed, and was compelled to fall back upon its own natura! resources, 
or to waste away and consume by its own fire. 

Hitherto Rita had escaped the influence of earthly passions; but now, if 
her burning soul wished to indulge in emotions of joy or anguish, they could 
only be found or felt in love. For love isa religion, and has its faith and creed, 
and in Rita’s case it was more particularly so; and if she had given herself 
up to the emotion, she would have loved with an utter and absolute surrender- 
ing of self—with a fierce and implacable jealousy which wou!d have devoted to 
love what she would otherwise have sacrificed to heaven—her rank, fortune, 
and country. Butat that time they did not love after sucha fashion in France; 
and so it happened that Rita found no one worthy to excite such a feeling in 
her heart ; and she remained unscathed in the general dissoluteness of manners 
and principles, an exemplary model of every female excellence, until the sud- 
den death of the Duke d’Aimeda left her at liberty, a young widow, with an 
immense fortune. Although she could not regret the duke very much, she 


paid the customary respect to his memory, and passed the period allotted to 
mourning in the country. Since her residence in France, Rita had never been 
#o isolated from society and in such utter solitude as now; and this was the 
first time that she regretted her former happy state of undoubting and intense 
faith ; but this was gone, and its departed influence was irrevocable; and the 
duchess, wearied and chagrined, dragged on the dull and melancholy hours, 
her ardent soul longing for some emotion to occupy her feelings, suffering from 
an unknown pain, and sighing for a wonted happiness. Her bealth became af- 
fected, she grew thin, and her cheeks were stained and wrinkled by the chaa- 
nels of involuntary tears; without aid, consolation, or re fuge aga nst these 


painful sorrows, and the nervous excitement which preyed upon and fevered 
her, the thought of an early death was the only pleasing idea that visited her 
solitude, and she sometimes even thought of accelerating its approach; but 
whether her courage failed, or a secret presentiment withheld her, she conti- 
nued to linger in this uncomfortable state until the whole current of her exia- 
tence was altered by a new influence. 

A female attendant came to her one day with the information that some fish- 
ermen, who had taken shelter from a storm in a ruined tower on the coast, had 
discovered a young man, of singular beauty, who was nearly expiring from ex- 
haustion ; and that, knowing the humanity of the duchess, they had come to 
the castle for assistance in reviving him. This account made an impression up- 
on her romantic mind, and on the same day she bent her steps to the tower of 
Koatven, accompanied by a domestic. Then, for the first time, she eaw Hen- 
ri. Interested by the mild and saddeved expression of the youth’s beautiful and 
noble features, Rita explained to him, with some emotion, the object of her vi- 
sit; and that, having understood that her care and attention would be service- 
able to him, she had come in person to tender them. 

Henri warmly and gratefully thanked her, but added that there was no occa- 
sion he should become a burthen to her. His history was asimple one, he was 
an orphan, andhad been brought up by his uncle, an aged ecclesiastic, and had 
never quitted him until his death. Left alone in the world, without fortune, 
friends, or interest, Henri had determined to follow a vocation to which he 
thought himself called, that of the cioister. Nevertheless, before coming to 
an irrevocable decision upon this matter, and in order to ascertain whether he 
could fitly support the solitude, fasting, austerities, and privation of the monas- 
tic life, he had resolved to make the tower his place of retirement for some lit- 
tle time. But his strength had failed him—he had fallen sick—the old domes- 
tic who attended him had abandoned him when he could no longer pay for his 
services—and, had it not been for the unexpected visit of the fishermen, he 
must have perished unknown. He concluded his narrative by saying: ‘ It is 
of little matter now, for I feel that my life js departing ; and soon, poor orphan 
as I am, [ shall go to rejoin in heaven my mother, whom I never knew on 
earth.” . 

The melancholy resignation,abandonment,and misfortune by which the lad was 
oppressed, and his ingenious countenance,touched the heart of the duchess.and 
she instantly felt a deep pity for, and a Strong interest in, one so unfortunate 
From this period a new existence commenced for Rita: and by a strange con- 
tradiction, the haughty lady who had resisted and repulsed the homa wet the 
noble and the elevated, felt an unknown sensation inspiring her at the ai ht of 
this being, so unhappy and destitute. Hitherto, the most elegant trif_ing the 
most distinguished manners, and the most graceful impertinence of the flatter- 
ers of the gay world, had never arrested the passing glance of Rita: but the 
sad and pale face of Henri remained engraven on her heart - those features 
which she had never beheld but once, seemed to haunt her whesever che went; 
and that soft and timorous voice was constantly thrilling in her soul, ; 

Rita was so happy in thie newly discovered sensation, that she did not dream 
of resisting its progress. She was freed from all ties and connexions, im- 
mensely rich, and her own mistress ; what obstacle, then, was there to prevent 
her devoting herself to Henri? And on his side, alone, isolated, with no pa- 
rents, family, or friends, would he not be hers, and hers : 













be absolutely and entirely dependent upon her !—would he not hold everything 
of her '—and then, would she not be the only creature that loved him ‘—for 
so she understood love. Rita would have been jealous of Henri’s mother or 
sister, if he had owned such relations ; for love in her bosom was egotism in 
its purest sense, fierce, exacting, and exclusive. The more she knew Henri, 
the more she loved him. She spent whole hours in listening to the outpouring 
of his artless and candid soul, and delighted in the consciousness that she was 
feeling the same emotions she excited in her protege; for she was as great a 
novice as the youth in the symbols and symptoms of the delicious passion; so 
that an exchange was established between them of the ravishing details of each 
new discovery they made of the influence of the passionate tenderness in their 
own hearts, by which they divined what was passing in the other's. 

And then the boy was so timid—so bashful! and as he never exacted the 
soft tribute of the lip, it would have been ungenerous not to make a free and 
unreserved surrender of its treasures. Thus, at length, a deep, burning, and 
concentrated passion took possession of the heart and soul of the duchess. At 
her age the development of such a feeling is impetuous and uncontrollable, and 
every consideration was postponed to the happiness of calling him her own. 
Her determination to effect this was invincible and unshaken ; and regardless 
of her rank and fortune, forgetful of or despising her social position, she de- 
cided upon offering her hand to Henri, who, in one of their conversations, had 
avowed himself the offspring of 2 noble though impoverished family of Bre- 
tagne. 

‘* Of what consequence is his fortune to m> 1?” said Rita; ‘‘is he not noble ? 
Moreover, as I am the only child of a grandee of Castille, can I not endow him 
with the name and title of my sire? | willdo so; for he shall hold everything 
that he has‘from me--everything—even his name—that name which he will 
worthily and gallantly illustrate. For my Henri is beautiful, brave, and accom- 
plished. I never yet saw a gentleman that coul2 be compared tohim. And 
then he loves me so! Qh he loves inc to adoration—I feel it here—in my 
heart! I love him too well for it to be otherwise ; and has he not sacrificed to 
me all that he could possibly surrender in this world?—the faith which he had 
sworn !—the pure and calm future of which he dreamed? And who knows,” 
oaid’ Rita, with alarm, ‘* who can tell that he has not sacrificed his happiness to 
me ?’ 

The three days, during which she had required Henri to reflect upon her 
proposition, found her, if that were possible, still determined and resolute in 
her will. On the evening of the third day she took her cloak, and leaving the 
castle by her oratory, which commanicated with the chapel by a narrow pas- 
sage, she leaned upon the arm of one of her esquires, and walked to the sea- 
side. When she reached a large rock, she ordered the attendant to wait her 
return, and entered the tower. Henri was at the gate, standing ena sort of 
terrace, which served as a foundation for the staircase ; but he was dressed in 
such a manner that Rita did not at first recognise him, and she stood surprised 
and motionless. He was almost entirely enveloped in a monk’s habit, and his 
cowl, drawn over his head, nearly concealed his features. 

“Rita, Rita, it is I,” exclaimed he, in his gentle tones. He had scarcely 
pronounced the first syllable of her name ere the duchess, recognising her lo- 
ver, had flung herselfinto his arms. 

“But, Henri, why assume this melancholy costume?” 

‘“* Was it not that I was doomed tu wear before [ knew you, my Rita? I 
wished to clothe myself in it for a first, alast,and an only time, in order to make 
for you a more total, ample, and unreserved sacrifice. Are you offended with 
me ° 

** No, no !—but come,” said Rita, running up the staircase 

Henri gently hel her back. ‘ Listen,” he whipered, while he pressed her 
lips to his own. ‘I have afancy to be alone in my apartment above to receive 
you, and to do the honours of my hermitage fitly. I wish cnce more to long 
for your coming, to hear the welcome sound of your footsteps, and the rustling 
of yourdress. Will you permit me?” 

“Yes, yes; but let me tell you,” interrupted Rita, with joyous precipitation, 
so eager was she to cenfide her cherished and darling project te her lover— 
‘‘let me tell you, Henri, [ am come to offer you my hand—my hand—with an 
immense fortune, and a title—such a glittering, dazzling title as German elec- 
tors might envy !—it is all for you; and—myself with it !—and O, how gladly 
do I surrender it all to one, who re 

** Angelic creature !’ said Henri, kissing her bright and marble brow, “ you 
shall tell me all above.” And so saying, he disappeared in the dark recesses 
ofthe tower. A minute afterwards Rita stood at the deor of his room, which 
no darkness could preventher finding. She flung it open, and uttered a scream 
of astonishment, and almost of terror. 











Her surprise was very natural, for no one could have recognised the obscure 
and wretched chamber of the tower of Koatven. Its damp walls, blackened by 
time, were covered with magnificent drapeties of purple velvet, whoec ample 
folds seemed to diminish the preportions of the apartment at least one half. 
There was, besides, a profusion of golden candlesticks, of gilded furniture, of 
Venetian mirrors reflecting the light of a hundred wax tapers, which made the | 
circular room like a concentration of lights and splendour. And the timid and | 
melancholy Henri was metamorphosed into a graceful, accomplished, and con- | 
fident gentleman, who glided over the rich carpets, and offered his hand to the 
duchess to conduct her to an arm-chair, near a table richly prepared with an 
equipage of the costliest china, enamelled with vermilion-celoured figures of 
flowers. The drinking goblets were of crystal, so thin and pellucid that the 
junction of the lips was almos: felt through them. It was Henri himself ; 
only, instead ofhis monastic habit, which he had assumed to conceal his dress, 
he was attired ina coat of blue velvet, erabroidered with gold, and in a waist- 
coat of cloth of silver. It was Henri, glittering in the rays of the rose dia- 
monds, which flushed through the elaborate lace-work of his ruffles, which 
blazed upon his garters, on the buckles of his red-heeled shoes, and on the hilt 
of hissword. Jt was Henri, who wore with perfect ease, and as if he had been 
accustomed to it, the costume of a nobleman, adorned with the orders of Malta 











and St. Louis, and over which waved gracefully, with every motion, the large 
shoulder-knots of white satin studded with silver, the distinctive emblem that 
the wearer was ranked in the military household of the royal Beurbons of 
France. : 

But the countenance of Henri bore no longer that soft expression of sadness 
and suffering which had such a touching charm for Rita’s heart. His features 
were now smiling and animated : his glances, which the duchess had never yet 
encountered in their full force, and which had been always hitherto downcast 
and veiled by his long eye-lashes, were now replete with gaiety and erultation ; 
aud the cloud of white and perfumed powder which wes thickly sprinkled over 
his waving tresses, doubled the expressive power of his black and deeply pierc- 
ing eyes 

‘“‘AmI asleepor awake?" said the duchess, trembling, and overcome by 
a feeling of apprehension and grief, which she could not conceal. F 

‘*Madame the duchess shall have everything explained to her,” was the res- 
pectfu! response of Henri, assuming the exquisite politeness of the day, which 
only allowed a lady to be addressed in the third person. 

Rita threw herself into a chair, exclaiming, “ Explain yourself; in the name 
of heaven, sir, explain the meaning of allthis!” 

“In the first place,” rejoined he, ‘‘ will madame the duchess allow me to in- 
quire whether she has ever heard speak of the Comte de Vaudrez ?” 

“ Frequently, sir, when I was in the habit ef going to Versailles.” 

Then madam the duchess will learn, perhaps, with some astonishment, that | 
it is the Comte de Vaudrez who has now the honour of addressing her.” 

* You, sir, you! Henri! but then—good heaven !—But the Comte de Van- 
drez, I was told, was in the navy, and served in America—is it possible? For 
pity’s sake, Henri, solve me this mystery |” 

“Tt is very true, madame that I did serve in America, under the orders of 
Admiral de Guiche; but after two years’ cruising, I returned to F'rance—where 


I have been now for nearly two months.” 
* * 


* * 

Happy inher husband, her station, and in the numerous blessings which 
flow from the proper and judicious administration of a large fortune, the Duch- 
ess Rita recovered that peace of mind which arises from a conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties of life, and in which the days pass undisturbed, and the 
nights are tranquil and refreshing. With these returned the original pious dis- 
positions of her soul, which had heen suppregsed rather than extinguished, and 
which would never have been disturbed, but forthe artful insinuations and dex- 
trous sophistry of the leaders of that wretched philosophy, by the principles of 
which the peace of Europe was wrecked for so long a period. To a suscepti- 
ble heart, and an ardent temperament, a correct understanding of religious 
matters is more especially necessary—and in this the duchess cordially concur- 
red, when she reflected upon the danger to which her youth would have been 
ee had the Comte de Vaudrez been otherthan a gentleman and a man of 

onour. 


——a 
THE BERMUDAS. 


A SHAKSPEARIAN RESEARCH: BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 
From the Knickerbocker for January. 

Who did not think, till within these foure yeares, but that these islands had been ra- 
ther ahabitation for Divells, than fit formen to dwellin? Who did not hate the name, 
when hee was on land, and shun the place when he was on the seas? But behold the 
misprision and conceits of the world! For true and large experience hath now told us, 


it is one of the sweetest paradises that be upom earth.’—‘ A} PLaINE DEscRiPY.oF THE 
Barmupas;’ 1613 


In the course of a voyage home from England, our ship had been strug- 
gling, for two or three weeks, with perverse head-winds, and a stormy sea. It 





only’ —would he not] 


was in the month of May, yet the weather had at times a wintry sharpness, and 


it was apprehended that we were in the neighbourhood of floating islands of 
ice, which at that season of the year drift out of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, 
and sometimes occasion the wreck of noble ships. 

Wearied out by the continued opposition of the elements, our captain at 
length bore away to the south, in hopes of catching the expiring breath of the 
trade-winds, and making what is called the southern passage. A few days 
wrought, as it were, a magical ‘sea change’ in every thing around us. We 
seemed to emerge into a different world. The late dark and angry sea, lashed 
up into roaring and swashing surges, became calm and sunny; the rude winds 
died away ; and gradually a light breeze sprang up directly aft, fillng out every 
sail, and wafting us smoothly along on an even keel. “The air softened into a 
bland and delightful temperature. Dolphins began to play about us ; the nau- 
tilus came floating by, like a fairy ship, with it mimic sail and rainbow tints; 
and flying-fish, from time to time, made their short excursive flights, and occa- 
sionally fell upon the deck. The cloaks and overcoats in which we had hither- 
to wrapped ourselves, and moped about the vessel, were thrown aside; for a 
summer warmth had succeeded to the late wintry chills. Sails were stretched 
as awnings over the quarter deck, to protect us from the mid day sun. Under 
these we lounged away the day, in luxurious indolence, musing, with half-shut 
eyes, _ the quiet ocean. The night was scarcely less beautiful than the 
day. The rising moon sent a quivering column of silver along the undulating 
surface of the deep, and, gradually climing the heaven, lit up our towerin 
top-sails and swelling main-sai's, and spread a pale, mysterious light around. 
As our ship made her whispering way through this dreamy world of waters, 
every boisterous sound on board was charmed to silence; and the low whistle, 
or drowsy song, of a sailor from the forecastle, or the tinkling of a guitar, and 
the soft warbling of a female voice from the quarter-deck, seemed to derive a 
witching melody from the scene and hour. I was reminded of Oberon’s ex- 
quisite description of music and moonlight on the ocean: 

‘Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.’ 

Indeed, I was in the very mood to conjure up all the imaginary beings with 
which poetry has peopled old ocean, and almost ready to fancy I heard the dis- 
tant sung of the mermaid, or the mellow shell of the tritox, and to picture to 
mysel! Neptune and Amphitrite with all their pageant sweeping along the dim 
horizon. 

A day or two of such fanciful voyaging, brought us in sight of the Bermu- 
das, which first looked like mere summer clouds, peering above the quiet 
ocean. All day we glided along in sight of them, with just wind enough to 
fill our sails; and never did land appear more lovely. They were clad in 
emerald verdure, beneath the serenest of skies: netan angry wave broke upon 
their quiet shores, and small craft, riding on the crystal waves, seemed as if 
hung in air. It was such a scene that Fletcher pictured to himself, when he 
extolled the halcyon lot of the fisherman : 

Ah! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 

No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here, 
Nor is eur simple pleasure mixed with pains, 

Oar sports begin with the beginning year ; 

In calms, to pull the leaping tish to land, 

In roughs, to sing and dance along the yellow sand, 

In contemplating these beautiful islands, and the peaceful sea around them, 
I could hardly realize that these were the ‘still vexed Bermoothes’ of Shak- 
speare, once thedread of mariners, and infamous in the narratives of the early 
discoverers, for the dangers and disasters woich beset them. Such, however, 
was the case; and the islands derived additional interest in my eyes, from 
fancying that I could trace in their early history, and in the superstitious ne- 
tions connected with them, some of the elements of Shakspeare’s wild and 
beautiful drama of the Tempest. I shall take the liberty of citing a few his- 
torical facts, in support of this idea, which may claim some additional attention 
from the American reader, as being connected with the first settlement in 
Virginian. ep 

At the time when Shakspeare was in the fulness of his talent, and seizing 
upon every thing that could furnish aliment to his imagination, the coloniza- 
tion of Virginia was a favorite object of enterprise among people of condition 
in England, and several of the courtiers of the court of Queen Elizabeth were 
personally engaged init. Inthe year 1609, a noble armament of nine ships 
and five hundred men sailed forthe reliof of the colony. It was commanded 
by Sir George Somers. as admiral, a gallant and generous gentleman, above 
sixty years of age, and possessed of an ample fortune, yet still bent upon 
hardy enterprise, and ambitieus of signalizing himself in the service of his 
country. 

On board of his flag-ship, the Sea-Vulture, sailed also Sir Thomas Gates, 
lieutenant-general of the colony. The voyage was long and boisterous. On 
the twenty-fifth of July, the admiral’s ship was separated from the rest, in a 
hurricane. For several days she was driven about at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, and so strained and racked, that her scams yawned open, and her hold 
was half tilled with water. The storm subsided, but left her a mere founder- 
ing wreck. The crew stood in the hold to their waists in water, vainly endea- 
vouring to bail her with kettles, buckets, and other vessels. The leaks rapidly 
gained on them, while their strength was as rapidly déclining. They lost all 
hope of keeping the shipeafloat, until they should reach the American coast ; 
and wearied with fruitless toil, determined, in their despair, te give up all far- 
ther attempt, shat down the hatches, and abandon themselves to Providence. 
Some, who had spirituous liguors, or ‘ comfortable waters,’ as the old record 
quaintly terms them, brought them forth, and shared them with their comrades, 
and they all drank asad farewell to one another, as men who were soon to part 
company in this world. 

In this moment of extremity, the worthy admiral, who kept sleepless watch 
from the high stern of the vessel, gave the thrilling ery of ‘land!’ All rush- 
ed on deck, in a frenzy of joy, and nothing now was te be seen or heard on 
board, but the transports of men who felt as if rescued from the grave. It is 
true the land in sizht would not, in ordinary circumstances, have inspired much 
self-gratulation. It could be nothing else but the group of islands called after 
their discoverer, one Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard, but stigmatized among the 
mariners of those days as ‘the islands of devils!’ ‘For the islands of the 
Bermudas,’ says the old narrative of this voyage, ‘as every man knoweth that 
hath heard or read of them, were never inhabited by any christian or 
heathen people, but were ever esteemed and reputed a most prodigious aod 
inchanted place affording nothing but gusts, stormes, and foul weather, which 
made every navigator and mariner to avoide them as Scylla and Charybdis, or 
as they would shun the Divell himself.’* 

Sir George Somers and his tempest-tossed comrades, however, hailed them 











with rapture, as if they had been a terrestrial psradise. Every sail was spread 
and every exertion made to urge the foundering ship to land. Before long she 
struck upon a rock. Fortunately, the late stormy winds had subsided, and there 


| was no surf. A swelling wave lifted her from off the rock, and bore her to an- 


other; and thus she was borne on from rock to rock, until she remained wedg- 
ed between two, as firmly as if set upon the stocks. The boats were immedi- 
ately lowered, and though the shore was above a mile distant, the whole crew 
were landed in safety. 

Every one had now his task assigned him. Some made all haste to unload 
the ship, before she should go to pieces ; some constructed wigwams of palmetto 
leaves, and others ranged the island in quest of wood and water. ‘0 their sur- 
prise and joy, they found it far different from the desolate and frightful place 
they had beer taught, by seamen’s stories, to expect. [t was well wooded and 
fertile ; there were birds of various kinds, and herds of swine roaming about, the 
progeny of a) umber that had swam ashore, in former years, from @ Spanish 
wreck. The island abounded with turtle, and great quantities of their egge 
were to be found among the rocks. The bays and inlets were full of fish ; so 
tame, that ifany one stepped into the water they wou d throng around him. 
Sir George Somers, ina little while, caught enough with hook and line to fur- 
nish a meal to his whole ship’s company. Some of them were so large, that 
two were as mich as a mancould carry. Craw-fish, also, were taken in abun- 
dance. Waller, in his‘ Summer Islands,’ has given us @ faithful picture of the 
climate: 

For the kind spring, (which but salutes us here, ) 
Inhabits these, and courts them all the year: 
Ripe fruits and blossoms 0” the same trees live ; 
At once they promise, and at once they give : 

So sweet the air, 80 moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncursed, 
To shew how all things were created first. 

We may imagine the feelings of the shipwrecked mariners,on finding ry 
cast by stormy seas upon s0 happy @ coast ; where abundance was to a 
without labor ; where what in otherclimes constituted the eostly lnxuries 0 — 
rich, were within every man’s reach ; and where life promised to bea + peated 
liday. Many of the common sailors, especially, declared they desired no be 
ter lot than to pass the rest of their lives on this favored island. 

The commanders, however,were not so ready to console themselves with mere 
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physical couforts, for the severance from the enjoyment of cultivated life, and 
all the objects of honorable ambition rigs of the arrival of any chance 
ship on these shunned and dreaded islands, they fitted out the long boat, me 
king a deck of the ship’s hatches, and having manned her with eight picked 
men, despatched her under the command of an able and hardy mariver, named 
Raven, to proceed to Virginia, and procure shipping to be sent to their relief. 

While waiting in anxious idleness for the arrival of the locked-for aid, dis- 
sensions arose between Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, originating, 
very provab!y, in jealousy of the lead which the nautical experience and _pro- 
fessional station of the admiral gave him in the present emergency. ech 
commander of course bad his adherents : these dissensions ripened into a com. 
plete schism; and this handful of ship recked men, thus thrown together on 
an uninhabited island, separated into two parties, and lived asunder in bitter 
feud. as men rendered fickle by prosperity, instead of being brought into bro- 
therhood by a common calamity. \ : 

Weeks and months elapsed, without bringing the looked-for aid from Vir 
ginia, though that colony was within but a few day’s sail. Fears were now 
entertained that the long-boat had been either swallowed up in the sea, or 
wrecked on some savage coast; one or other of which most probably was the 
ease, as nothing was ever heard of Raven end his comrades. 

Each party now set to work to build a vessel for itself out of the cedar with 
which the island abounded. The wreck of the Sea- Vulture furnished rigging, 
and various other articles; but they had no iron for bolts, and other fastenings ; 
and for waut of pitch and tar, they payed the seams of their vessels with lime 
and turtle's oil, which soon dried, and became as hard as stone 

On the tenth of May, 1610, they set sail, having been about nine months on 
the isl‘nd They reached Virginia without farther accident, but found the co- 
lony in great distress for provisions, The account they gave of the abun- 
dance that reigned in the Bermudas, and especially of the herds of swine that 
roamed the island, determined Lord Delaware, the governor of Virginia, to 
send thither for supplies. Sir George Somers, with his wonted promptness 
and generosity, offered to undertake what was still considered a dangerous 
voyage. AccorJing'y, on the nineteenth of June, he set sail, in his own cedar 
vessel of thirty tons, accompanied by another small vessel, commanded by Cap- 
tain Argall. 

The gallant Somers was doomed again to be tempest-tossed. His compa- 
nion vessel was soon driven back te port, but he kept the sea; and, as usual, 
remained at his post on deck, in all weathers. His voyage was long and bois- 
terous, and the fatigues and exposures which he underwent, were tuo much for 
a frame impaired by age, and by previous hardships. He arrived at Bermudas 
completely exhausted and broken down. 

His nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, attended him in his illness with affec 
tionate assiduity. Finding his end approaching, the veteran called his men 
together, and exhorted them to be true tothe interests of Virginia ; to procure 
provisions, with ail possible despatch, and hasten back to the relief of the co- 
lony. 

With this dying charge, he gave up the ghost, leaving his nephew and crew 
overwhelmed with grief and consternation. Their first thought was to pay 
honor to his remains. Opening the body, they took out the heart and entrails, 
and buried them, erecting a cross over the grave. They then embalmed the 
body, and set sail with it for England; thus, while paying empty honors to 
their deceased commander, neglecting his earnest wish and dying injunction, 
that they should return with relief to Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurch, in Dorsetshire, with its me- 
lancho!y freight. The body of the worthy Somers was interred with the mili- 
tary honors due to a brave soldier, and many vollies were fired over his grave. 
The Bermudes have since received the name of the Somer Islands, as a tribute 
to his memory. 

The accounts given by Captain Mathew Somers and his crew of the delight- 
ful climate, and the great beauty, fertility, and abundance of these islands ex- 
eited the zeal of enthusiasts, and the cupidity of speculators, and a plan 
was set on foot tocolonize them. The Virginia company sold their right to the 
islands to one hundred and twenty of their own members, who erected them- 
selves into a distinct corporation, under the name of the ‘Somer Island So- 
ciety ;’ and Mr. Richard More was sent out, in 1612, as governor, with sixty 
men, to fuund a colony: and this leads me to second branch of this research. 


THE THREE KINGS OF BERMUDA. 
AND THEIR TREASURE OF AMBERGRIS. 

At the time that Sir George Somers was preparing to launch his cedar-built 
bark, and sail for Virginia, there were three culprits among his men, who had 
been guilty of capital offences. One of them was shot; the others, named 
Christopher Carter and Edward Waters, escaped. Waters, indeed, made a 
very narrow escape, for he had actually been tied to a tree to be executed, but 
cut the rope with a knife, which he had concealed about his person, and fled 
to the woods, where he was joined by Carter. These two worthies kept them- 
selves concealed in the secret parts of the island, until the departure of the 
two vessels. When Sir George Somers revisited the island, in quest of sup- 
plies for the Virginia colony, these culprits hovered about the landing place, 
and succeeded in persuading another seaman, named Edward Chard, to join 
them, giving him the most seductive pictures of the ease and abundance in 
which they revelled. 

When the bark that bore Sir George’s body to England had faded from the 
watery horizon, these three vagabonds walked forth in their majesty and might, 
the lords and sole inhabitants of these islands. For a time their little com- 
monwealth went on prosperously and happily. They built a house, sowed corn, 
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ed “a most prodigious and inchanted place,” andthe “habitation of divells ;” 
and another pamphlet, published shortly afterward, observes : ** And whereas it 
is reported that this land of the Barmudas, with the islands about, (which are 
many, at least an hundred,) are inchanted, and kept with evil and wicked spirits, 
it 1s a most idle and false report ’'* 
The description, too, given in the same pamphlets, of the real beauty and 
fertility of the Bermudas, and of their serene and happy climate, so opposite to 
the dangerous and inhospitable cheracter with which they had been stigmatized, 
accords with the eulogium of Sebastian on the island of Prospero : 

“Though this islaud seem to be desert, uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible, 


upon us here most sweetly. Here is every thing advantageous to life. How 
lush and lusty the grass looks! how green!” 

I think too, in the exulting consciousness of ease, security, and abundance, 
felt by the late tempest tossed mariners, while revelling in the plenteousness of 


cares, and the artificial restraints of civilized life, I can see something of the 
golden commonwealth of honest Gonzalo : 

“ Had I p'antation of this isle, my lord, 

And were the king of it, what would I do? 

I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for uo kind of traflic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 

No occupatiun ; all men idle, all. 


All things in common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor: Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.” 


But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds who remained in possession of 
the island of Bermuda, on the departure of their comrades, and in their quarrel 
about supremacy,on the finding of their treasure, I see typified Sebastian, Trin- 
culo, and their worthy companion Caliban :— rey 
R ‘ Trinculo, the king and all our company being drowned, we will inherit 

ere.’ 

‘Monster, I will kill this man; his daughter and I will be king and queen, 
(save our graces!) and Trinculo and thyself shall be viceroys.’ 

I do not mean to hold up the incidents and characters in the narrative and 
in the play as parallel, or as being strikingly similar: neither would I insi- 
nuate that the narrative suggested the play ; I would only suppose that Shak- 
speare, being occupied about that time on the drama of the Tempest, the main 
story of which, I believe, is of Italian origin, bad many of the fanciful ideas of 
it suggested to his mind by the shipwreck of Sir George Sumers on the ‘still 
vext Bermoothes,’ and by the popular superstitions connected with these is- 
lands, and suddenly put in circulation by that event. 





**Newes from the Bermudas ;’ 1612. 


——-——__— 
LOSS OF THE LEXINGTON. 
Evidence of Capt. Hillard, given before the Coroner. 

I went on board the Lexington at 3 o'clock, P.M. I don’t know the number 
of passengers she had on board; I estimated from the number at the table, 
that there were 150 passengers ; but I have since been induced to believe, 
that the estimate was too large. I paid no particular attention to the lading 
of the freight on board. I think the greatest proportion of the freight consist- 
ed of cotton; it was stowed under the promenade deck. There might have 
been boxes of goods on board, but I did not notice. 

Between the wheel house and engine, there was sufficient space for a person 
to pass ; whether more than sufficient for one person or not, I cannot say.— 
There was a tier of cotton bales stowed in the passage—I think on the side next 
to the wheel house I went into the forecastle. I think there were over the 
forecastle three or four baggage cars. The life boat was on the starboard side 


boat, until I saw persons endeavouring to clear her away. She was covered 
with canvass. I also saw the two quarter boats lowered away, after the fire 
broke out, but did not notice them before. 

We took supper about six o’clock. There were two tables set, I should 
think more than one half the length of the cabin. These tables were filled, 
and some of the passengers were compelled to wait for the second tables.— 


ken supper somewhat before six o'clock. I think that the supper occupied 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. I don’t know Capt. Child, and cannot 
say whether he was at the table or not. 

It was about an hour after supper that I heard the alarm of fire. I was then 
on the point of turning in. I had my coat and boots off I think my berth 
was No 465 or 49, the third length aft from the companion way, and very near 
it, on the starboard side. I did not, at the time apprehend any thing serious. 
I slipped on my coat and boots and went on deck. J put on my hat and took 





and the seeds of various fruits ; and having plenty of hogs, wild fowl, and fish 
of all kinds, with turtle in abundance, carried on their tripartite sovereignty 
with great harmony and much feasting. All kingdoms, however, are doomed 
to revolution, convulsion, or decay ; and so it fared with the empire of the 
three kings of Bermuda, albeit they were monarchs without subjects. In an 
evil hour, in their search after turtle, among the fissures of the rocks, they came 
won a great treasure of ambergris, which had been cast on shore by the ocean. 

eside a number of pieces of smaller dimensions, there was one great mass, 
the largest that had ever been known, weighing eighty pounds, and which of 
itself, according to the market value of ambergris in those days, was worth about 
nine or ten thousand pounds! 

From that moment, the happiness and harmony of the three kings of Ber- 
muda were gone for ever While poor devils, with nothing to share but the 
common blessings of the island, which administered to present enjoyment, but 
had nothing of convertible value, they were loving and united: but here was 
actual wealth, which would make them rich men, whenever they could trans- 
port it to a market. 

Adieu the deligh<s of the island! They now became flat and insipid. Each 
pictured to himself the consequence he might ow aspire to, in civilized life, 
could he once get there with this mass of ambergris. No longer a poor Jack 
Tar, frolicking in the low taverns of Wapping, he might roll through London 
1 his coach, and perchance arrive, like Whittington, at the dignity of Lord 

ayor 

With riches came envy and covetousness. Each was now for assuming the 
supreme power, and getting the monopoly of the ambergris. A civil war at 
length broke out: Chard and Waters defied each other to mortal combat, and 
the kingdom of the Bermudas was on the point of being deluged with royal 
blood. Fortunately, Carter took no part in the bloody feud. Ambition might 
have made him view it with secret exultation; for if either or both of his bro- 
ther potentates were slain in the conflict, he would be a gainer in purse and am- 
bergris But he dreaded to be left alone in this uninhabited island, and to find 
himself the monarch of a solitude: so he secretly purloined and hid the wea- 
pons of the belligerent rivals, who, having no means of carrying on the war, 
gradually cooled down into a sullen armistice. 

The arrival of Governor More, with an overpowering force of sixty men, put 
an end tothe emp're. He took possession of the kingdom,in the name of the So- 
mer Island Company, and forthwith proceeded to make a settlement. The three 
kings tacitly relinquished their sway, but stood up stoutly for their treasure 
It was determined, however, that they had been fitted out at the expense. and 
employed in the service, of the Virginia Company; that they had found the 
ambergris while in the service of that company, and on that company’s land ; 
that the ambergris, therefore, belonged to that company, or rather to the Somer 
{sland Company, in consequence of their recent purchase of the island, and all 
their sppurtenances. Having thus legally established their right, and being 
moreover able to back it by might, the company laid the lion’s paw upon the 
spoil; and nothing more remains on historic record of the Three Kings of Ber- 
muda, and their treasure of ambergris. 





The reader will now determine whether Iam more extravagant than most of 
the commentators on Shakspeare, in my surmise that the story of Sir George 
Somers’ shipwreck, and the subsequent occurrences that took place on the un- 
inhabited island, may have furnished the bard with some of the elements of his 
drama of the Tempest. The tidings of the shipwreck, and of the incidents 
connected with it. reached England not long before the production of this dra 
ma, and made a great sensation there. A narrative of the whole matter, from 
which most of the foregoing particulars are extracted, was published at the time 
in Lovdon, in a pamphlet form, and could not fail to be eagerly perused by 
Shakspeare, and to make a vivid impression on his fancy. His expression, in 
the Tempest, of ‘the still vext Bermoothes,” accords exactly with the storm 
beate) character of thoseislands The enchantments, too, with which he has 
elothed the island of Prospero. may they not be traced to the wild an’ super- 
stit'ous notions en'ertained about the Bermudas? Ihave a’ready cited two 
passages fiom a pamphiet published at the time,showing that they were esteem- 





my overcoat on my arm. When I got on deck I discovered the ca- 
sing of the smoke pipe on fire, and J think a part of the promenade 


deck was also on fire. There was a great rush of the passengers, and | 


much confusion, so that I could not notice particularly. The after part of the 
casing was burning, and the fire was making aft. I thought at the time that the 
fire might be subdued. I saw the fire below the promenade deck. I did not 
notice whether there was any fire below the main deck. I was aftat the time, 
and could not, therefore, see distinctly. I was never before on board the Lex- 
ington, and know nothing of the construction of the smoke pipe. 


ward, I supposed they were at work trying to rig the fire engine; I saw no 
buckets used, and think they were not made use of; I saw fire buckets on 


board, but cant say how many ; I think the tire engine was not got to work, | 


as I saw nothing of it. I shortly after went upon the promenade deck ; pre- 
viously my attention had been directed to the passengers who were rushing 
into the quarter boats, and when I went en to the quarter deck the boats were 
both filled. They seemed to be stupidly determined to destroy themselves, 
as well as the boats, which was their only means of safety. I went to the 
starboard boat, which they were lowering away; they lowered it until she took 
the water, and then J think I saw some one cut the forward tackle fall; it 
was at all events disengaged, and no one could at the time have unhooked the 
fall; the boat was instantly filled with water, there being at the time some 
twenty persons in her; the boat passed immediately astern, entirely clear. I 
then went to the other side; the other boat was cleared away and lowered in 


tirely disengaged, as the other had dore ; she fell away before she had eutirely 
filled with water. 

By this time the fire had got to going so that I pretty much made my mind 
up ‘it wasa case.” I thought the best thing that could be done was to run 
the boat ashore, and for this purpose went to the wheel house to look for Capt. 
Child, expecting to find him there I found Capt Child there. I advised him 
torun for the shore. The Captain replied that she was already headed for the 
land. The fire by this time began tocome up around the promenade deck and 
the wheel house was completely filled with smoke. There were two or three 
persons on the promenade deck near the wheel house and their attention was 
turned to the life-boat. I was at this time apprehensive that the promenade 
deck would fall through. The life boat was cleared away. J assisted in strip- 
ping off the tarpaulin, but I had no notion of going in her, as I made my mind 
up that if they got her down on to the main deck they would serve her as they 
had done the uthers. The steamer was then under head way. Thev cleared 
her away and | think launched her over the side. Before I left the promenade 
deck I thought it was time for me to leave ; however, as the fire was bursting 
up through the deck, I then went aft and down on to the main deck. They 
were then at work with the hose, but whether by the aid of the engine or not I 


The smoke was so dense that I could not see distinctly what they were about. 
I think that the communication with the fore part of the boat was by that time 
cut off. Up to this time, from the first hearing the alarm, perhaps 20 minutes 
had elapsed. The engine had now been stopped about 5 minutes. I then re- 


cotton overboard. This was done, myself lending my aid. [ tuld the passen- 
gers that they must do something for themselves, and the best thing they could 
do was to take to the cotton. There was perhaps ten or a dozen bales thrown 
overboard, which was pretty much all there was on the larboard side which bad 
not taken fire. I then cut off a piece of line, perhaps four or five fathoms, and 
with it spanned a bale of cotton, which I believe was the last one not on fire 
It was a very snug square bale. It was about four feet long by three feet wide, 
and a foot and a half thick, Aided by one of the firemen, [ put the bale up 
on the rail, round which we took aturn; slipped the bale down below the 


guard, when we both got on toit. We got on to the bale before we lowered it 
The boat then lay bréadsde to the wind aid we were under the lea of the poat. 
on the larboard side. We placed ourselves one on each end of the bale, facing 


each other. With our weight on the bale it remained about one third ovt of the 
water. The wind was preity fresh, and we drifted at the rate of about a knot 





it must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate temperance. The air breathes | 


the island, and their inclination to remain there, released from the labors, the | 


of tue promenade deck, forward of the wheel house. I took wo notice of the | 


The boat ran perhaps 12 to 14 knots per hour. I think that we must have ta- | 


I saw nothing of the commander, but from what I could hear of the crew for- | 


cannot say. I did not know at the time that there was a force pump on board. | 


of the Senator from Maine, in relation to the disputed boundary, but he really 


commended to the few deck hands and passengers who remained to throw the | 
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and ahalf. We did not lash ourselves to the bale, but coiled the rope up and 
laid it on the top of the bale Mycompanion did not like the idea of leaving 
the boat immediately, but wished to hold on to the guards. I determined to 
get out of the way, believing that to remain there much longer it would become 
pretty hot qnarters. We accordingly shoved the bale along round the stern. 
| The moment we had reached the siern, weleft the boat and drifted away about 
a knot andahalf. This was just 8 o’clock by my watch which I took out and 
looked at. 

| As we left the wreck I picked up a piece of board, which I used as a paddle 
| or rudder, with which to keep the bale ‘end to the sea.” 
At the time we left the boat there were but few persons remaining on board. 
_I saw one lady. The ladies’ cabin was al! on fire. The reason why I noticed 
|the lady was, that her child had got overboard and was then about two rods 
from her. We passed by the child so near that | could put my hand on to it 
| as it lay on its back The lady saw us approaching the child, and cried out for 








/ustosive it. We then drifted away from the boat, and in ten minutes more 

we could see no persons on board except those on the forecastle. I should 
think the child was a female trom its dress. I think it hadon a bonnet. The 
child was dead when we passed it. I dow’t recollect how the lady was dressed, 
| or what she said. [| did not see any other child with the lady ; 1 could not no- 
| tice particulars, as it was at the time pretty rough; | had as much as I could 
| do to manage my bale of cotton, we were sitting astride of the bale with our 
| feet in the water; I was wet up to my middle from the water which at times 
| washed over the bale ; we were in sight of the boat all the time till she went 
| down, when we were about a mile distant ; when we lef: the wreck it was 
| cloudy, but about 9 o'clock it cleared off, and we had a fine night of it until the 

moon went down ; I looked at my watctias ofien as every half tour.through the 
night; the boat went down at 3 o'clock ; it was so cold as to make it neces- 
sary for me to exert myself to keep warm, which | did by whipping my hands 
and arms around my body; about 40’clock the bale capsized with us; a hea- 
vy sea came and carried the bale over endwise ; my companion was at this time 
with me ; we managed to get on to the bale on its opposite side; we at this 
time lost our piece of board, and afterwards the bale was ungovernable and 
went as it liked ; my companion had comp'ained a good deal of the cold from 
our first setting out; he did'nt seem to have that spirit about him that he 
ought to have had ; he was continually fretting himself about things which he 
had no business to. He said his name was Cox, and that his wife lived in this 
city, at 71 Cherry street. He appeared to have given up all hope of our being 
saved. On our first starting from the boat I gave him my vest, as he had on 
his chest only a flannel shirt. He had on pantaloons, boots and cap. He said 
he was a fireman on board the boat. 

Cox remained on the bale after it upset about 2 or 24 hours, until it was about 
daylight. For the last half bour that he remained, he had been speechless 
and seemed to have lost all use of his hands, as he did not try toholdon £ 
rubbed him and beat his flesh, and used otherwise every effort I could to keep 
his blood in circulation. It was still very rough, and I was obiiged to exert my- 
selfto hold on. The bale coming broadside to the sea it gave a lurch and 
Cox slipped off and I saw hin no more. He went down without a struggle. 
{ thea got more into the middle of the bale, to make it ride as it should and in 
that way continued until at least for about an hour. I got my feet on the bale 
and so remained until the sloop picked me up. ‘The sea had by this time be- 
come quite smooth On seeing the sloop I waved my hat, to attract the 
attention of those on board. I Was not frozen in any part. 

The name of the sloop was the ‘* Merchant,” Captain Meeker of Southport. 
I think Captain M. and those on board the sloop are entitled to a great dea! of 
credit, as they did more on the occasion than any one else. It appears that 
they tried during the night to get out to the aia of those on board the Lexing- 
ton, but in coming out the sloop grounded on the bar, and they were wage 
ed before they could get her off to lighten her of part of hercargo. It was 11 
o'clock when I was picked up. The sloop hed previous to reaching me spo- 
ken the light boat to make enquiries relative to the direction of the fire —On 
going on board of the sloop I bad every possible attention paid me—they took 
me into the cabin and then cruized in search of others. Thev picked up twe 

other living men and the bodies of two others. The living men were Captain 
| Manchester, pilot of the Lexington, and the other Charles Smith, a hand on 
board. 

One of the persons was picked up on a bale of cotton and the other on the 
wheel house. I supposed Captain Manchester was on the bale, but from what 
Cap'ain Comstock said yesterday, it could not be the case. —Captain Manches- 
| ter was picked up, but I was in the cabin at the time—was below when the oth- 
jer was picked up. They were both picked up within half an hour. When 
| they were brought on board, Captain Manchester was pretty much exhausted ; 

Smith seemed better.—They put them both tobed. Smith wasa fireman, and 
belongs to Norwich Connecticut. 
| ‘They continued to cruise about three hours longer, and then returned to the 
| harbour of South Port. In the mean time they had picked up two dead bodies 

—one of them was ona pin of the whecl-house, and the other on a piece of 
'the wreck. When we were about half way from the wreck to South Port, the 
| steamboat Nimrod overtook us, and I went on board of her. She was bound 
| in'o Bridgeport—we arrived there in about three quarters of an hour. I went 
| ashore and went to the house of Capt Davis, an acquaintance of mine, who I 
| had formerly sailed with—staid there that night—next morning at 8 o'clock 

went on board the steamboat Nimrod and came to New York. 
| At the time I went to the wheel house and saw Capt. Child he seemed 
| confused—he said they were running for the land—he then went into the wheel 
| house, and that was the last saw of him. I rather think he stayed there until 
| he suffocated, as I don’t know that he was seen afterwards. As regards the 

tiller ropes I don’t know certain any thing about them, but had the impression 
| that the tiller ropes were burnt off. but cannot tell positively. Directly over 
| the fire room was a grating laid across through which I could see down. I think 
that after the life-tboat was thrown overboard that a person could have passed 
| from the fore to the aft of the vessel on the promenade deck. I did not know 


| that there was any extra steering gear on board. I did not notice whether the 
| tiller was shipped or not. 








By a Juror.—How near to the smoke pipe was the cotton or other baggage 
stowed? 


Answer.—I don’t know, I didn’t notice. 
Q. —After you went to the wheel house bow soon did the pilot leave ? 
A.—Why, if it was him who hove over the life-boat, he went while I wae 
there. 
I don’t know that I have had any conversation with Captain Vanderbilt, re- 
| lative to what ought to have been done when the fire broke out. Ido think, 
however, that if when I first saw the fire, there would have been lit'le difficulty 
in putting it out with the buckets, if the engine bad been stopped. The quarter 
| boats might perhaps have carried safely, fifteen persons each 
CHESTER HILLARD. 


a 


{ CONGRESS—SENATE, 


January 16. 
the same manner as the other, full of passengers. This boat fell astern, en- | 


Maine Boundary.—Mr. Williams said that the State of Maine was invaded.; 
that the disputed boundary was at this moment in the occupancy of British 


| troops. These facts had been communicated to the President, but what had 
| been the action of the Government was not known — He hoped however it was 
| such as the case required, and the laws and constitution enjoined, With a 


view that the Senate and the whole country might fully understand the matter, 
he begged lesve to submit the following resolutions :— _ 
Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate to the Senate all 


| the correspondence which has been had between this and the British Govern- 


ment upon the subject of the Northeastern boundary, and of the jurisdiction of 
the disputed territory, which has not been communicated heretofore; or as 
much of it as, in his opinion, may be communicated without prejudice to the 
pending negociation 

Resolved, That the President be further requested to communicate to the 
Senate all the correspondence which has been had since the last session of 
Congress, with the Government of the State of Maine, and with the Minister 
of her Britannic Majesty at Washington, relative to the invasion of the State of 
Maine, and to the exercise of jurisdiction wihin the disputed territory by either 
party. 

January 17. 
Mr. Buchanan said he had pledged himself yesterday to call up the resolutions 


did not very well know what course to take in regard to them—he certainly 
could not object to their passage, but the amendment offered by one of the ho- 
nourable senators from that State, appeared to him to convey a censure upor 
the President. He would rather the Senator would withdraw it for if it were 
adopted, did not every Senator sce that no more information could be had than 
what was already well known to the body? Mr B said the conting-ncies had 
never occurred, which would have authorised the President to use the means 
placed within his discretion. It is true, he had heard that since January. two 
companies of British troops had occupied the disputed territory, (some had said 
two regiments) but h» believed. the truth of that had not been ascertained If 
the P-esident bud taken no steps he no donbt preceeded on what he deemed the 


best forthe interest of the nation He felt every disposition to leave the matter 


to the executive, «nd not cal! on hin to know what steps he had taken We 
must now soon hear from England (said Mr. B ) and as we have been told, by 
the President, that the British government was inspired with the same spirit 
of accommodation that had distinguished ourselves, we should at least exercise 
proper comity in the matter While be woud proceed respectfully ana cau- 
tiously, yet he would do so with firames-, and if at last the crisis must come 
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he would be found as ready and willing to meet it as any Senator in that body. 
He would confess that he felt apprehensions, very serious apprehensions that 
we should have some difficulty before this unfortunate business was brought to 
a close 

Tie Resolutions were adopted. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


The papers speak as though apprehensious were enrertained of a powerful 
and desperate attempt to rescue the Chartist prisoners on trial at Monmouth. 
The Standard suggests the propriety of removivg the indictments into the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and holding the trial at Westminster Hall. The 
Herald says that Vincent’s Chartist paper, the Vindicator, has openly advised 
the assassination of witnesses, in order to prevent a conviction of the pri- 
soners 

The British government is said to have determined on granting a pension of 
£2000 to Lord Seaton—Sir John Colborne 

The latest gossip about the Queen's iarriage is that it will take place early 
in February. Her Majesty is said to keep herself very close, during the ab- 
sence of her intended, confiuing her exercise to promenading on the terrace of 
Windsor Ca-tle 

The papers now say positively that Lord Palmerston and the dowager Coun- 
tess Cowper are to make a match of it, bat the day was kept secret. 

The Thames tunnel is advancing toward completion at the rate of 8 feet per 
week 

The indictment against the Newport Chartists fills two columns and a half 
of the London Herald—ciose type and wide columns. 

The Por'smouth Chronicle of the 16th December says :—“ It is confidently 
asserted thatthe flag promotion on the Queen’s marriage will include all 
the captains of 1806-7, making about twenty four additional flags to the ac- 
tive list.” 

The Paris papers again say that Marshal Valée has been dismissed from the 
chief comrmand in Africa, and that it has been given to Genera! Fiezel. The 
French advices, however, are not so late as we have had direct. 


The dispute between the King of Hanover and his subjects seems drawing 
toacrisis. A report being in circulation that the King would dissolve the 
Assembly of the Es:a'es, several towns have resolved vot to elect deputies 
to anew Assembly, and among the towns so resolving is Hanover itself, the 
capital. 

There is yet nothing definite respecting the Turco-Egyptian question. The 
following declaration ‘s said to have been officialiy made by Reschid Pacha, io 


answer to the urgen’ advice of M. Ponvois, the French ambassador, who wish- | to the American slaves cast away on the Bahamas and at Bermuda. pleased the party whose favour he is now so obsequ'ously courting. 
| - 


ed the Sultan to acce‘e to the proposals of the Pacha:— 


. . a 
“ 2g! ac . » t aj0- , orn on) 
The Porte is resolved to act only in concert with all, or at least the majo at the Treasury Department, and the Bank of England, and closed the negotia- 


rity of the powers ; and tn no case to place itself under the influence of a single 
power, as this would be tn direct oppusition to its previous declaration.” 
From the London Herald, Dec. 16. 

Crry—Satourpay Eveninc.—Tnhe publication of she quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from the 20th of October 
to the 10h of December, both inclusive, has created a little more interest than 
usual to-day, because by the s bjoined comparison with the return for Novem- 
ber, aud a reference to the items of which the present return is made up, it 
willbe seen that the Bark is really, as we stated a day or two past, in rathera 
better position than it bas been for some months. 

It appears that the Bank Direc'ion have reduced their circulation to £16,- 
733 000, which shows a decrease on the monthly return, of £503,000 ; the de- 

osits also amount only to £5 952.000. being less by the sum of £180,000.-— 

he securities have been run off during the month to the extent of £1, 109,000, 
but the average amount of bul ion, as shown on the 12th of November, has 
been increased in the sum of £342,000 


Settee 
TRIBUTE TO SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. 
Toronto, House of Assembly. Saturday, Dec. 21 

Mr. Bockus, seconded by Mr. Murney, moves that it be , 

Reso ved.—That ‘his House feel ita duty incumbent on them to express the 
high sen-e they entertain of the ability, uprightuess and impartiali'y with 
which his Exc-llency the Lieut Governor has discharged the arduous and im- 
porta rt duties of his office, since he assumed the Administration of the public 
affairs of this Province ; and that the Speaker do communicate a copy of this 
resolution to His Excellency. ; 

On which the yeas and ays were taken as follows :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Armstrong, Attorney General, Bockus, Boulton, Burritt, Bur- 
well, Caldwell, Cartwright, Chisholm of Halton, Cook, Dunlop, Elliott, Gam- 
ble, Hotham, Hunter, Jarvis, Kearnes, Lewis, Malloch, Manahan, McCrae, 
McCargar. MacDonell of Glengarry, McDonell of Northumberland, McKay, 
McLean, Morris, Powell, Richardson, Ri biuson, Ruttan, Rykert, Shade, Sha- 
ver, Sherwood, Sol. Gen , Tnomson—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Chisho!m of Giengarry, Gowan, McDonel! of Stormont, 
McIntosh, McMicking, Small, Thosbura, Woodruff—s. 
adopted by a majority of 29. 

Letter of Mr. Speaker to His Excellency, communicating the above Resolution 
House of Assembly, Dec 23 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to your Excellency the copy of a resolu- 
tion of the House of Assembly, expressing the high sense entertained by that 
body of the ability, uprghtness and impar iality with which your Excellency 
has discharged the arduoxs and important duties of your office, since you assu- 
med the administration of the pubjic affairs of this province. . 

_ From the position I occupy as Speaker of the Assembly, I bad no opportu- 
nity of taking part in the discussion, orof expressing my opinion upon the sob- 
ect ; I therefore take leave, in carrying into effect the order of the House, to 
assure your Excellency that [I most cordsally concur in the resolutio 
I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 

Your Excellency’s most ob'd't and bumble servant, 


ALLAN N. MACNAB, Speak 


The Resvlution was 


His Excellency Sir George Arthur. 
Reply of His Excellency. 
Government House, Toronto, 24th December, 1839. 
Sir,—lI have the honour to acknowledge your letter of yesterday's d 
enclosing a resolution of the House of Assembly, passed on the 2Ist inst. 

Nothing could be more acceptable to my feelings than the terms in which 

the House of Assembly have been pleased to express their sense of the manner 

dn which the power with which her Majesty was graciously pleased temporarily 
to invest me, has been exercised during the eventful ( 

“tion of the affairs of Upper Canada, and I[ beg to request that you will make 


spews to the House of Aas: mdly how very highly | appreciate this gratifying 
testimony of their sentiments. $7 ° 


For the very flattering ter 

,0f the House of Assembly, 
nowledgments. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


ite 


period of my administra 


ms in which you have conveyed tome the resolu- | 
allow me to desire you will accept my cordial ac- | 


Your most obedient humble servant | 
GEO. ARTHUR. 


The Honourable Speaker of the Honse of Assembly. 


rT ‘ 
i CLERGY RESERVES BILL 
1. Power is given to the Governor, by and with the advice of the Executive 
Council, to sell and alienate, in fee simple, all or any of the Clergy Reserves 
7 2. The proceeds of all past sales of such Reserves as have been or may be 
invested, under the Imperial Statute, of the 7th and 8th George IV. are declared 


to be subject tothe orders of the Governor in Council for the investment thereof 
in the same funds and securities as at present 


3. The proceeds to be received from the sales of the Reserves, or any part 
thereof, to be in like manner invested, and the investment to be changed by the 
Governor in Council 


» 4. Prinetpa , luterest, with rents, &c , to form an annual fund for purposes 
f this Act, that is to say, in the first place to satisfy all such annual sti sends 
d allowances as have been hereto‘ore assigned and given to the Clergy oe the 
hurches of England and Scotland or to any other religious bodies ox heont- 
ations of Christians in this Province, and to which the faith of the Crown is 
ledged, for and during the natural lives of the parties at present sassivinn and 
enjoying the same: Provided always that until the annual fund so to be created 
and deposited with the Receiver General shall suffice to meet the above men- 
tioned stipends and allowances, the same or so much thereof as the said fund 
Tay be insufficient to meet shall be defrayed as at present out of the Casual 
aad Territorial Revenue of the Crown. 

5 That as soon as the said fund shall exceed the amount of the several sti- 
ads and allowances aforesaid, and subject alwavs to the prior satisfaction and 
ent of the same, one half of the said annual fund shall be allotted and ap- 
riated to the Churches of England and Scotland in this Province; the ail 
ich of Scotland to be held to include to Presbyterians of the United Synod 
per Canada, and shall be divided between them in proportion to thei re- 
ctive numbers to be ascertained ¢s hereinafter provided. To be expended 
{sr the support and ma:ntenance of public worship and the propagation of re- 
ious knowledge, under the authority of the Convocation, Synod, or other 
thority for that purpose, according to the canons, laws, rules, or 

the said Churches respectively. 7 
- Governor to appoint five Commissioners, who shall ascertain propor- 















‘ulations of 











— cae 
tion to which Churches of England and Scotland are entitled according to po- All our Colonial readers know, that by “‘ Responsible Government,”’ the par- 
pulation. 


, ie : ties advocating it mean, that the local government shall be responsible to the 
7. Persons swearing falsely before such Commissioners, to be held guilty of House of Assembly, and shall rule in accordance to the wishes and desires of 
ay’ jy Ae to be paid out of Glergy Revenue fond. that body. This claim was first advanced by Mackenzie and the disaffected per- 
9. Residue to be divided among all other denominations recognised by law, | sons of the colony, but was successfully combated, and for a while defeated, 


—in proportion to their annual private subscriptions: and to be expended for | by the energetic writings and arguments of Sir Francis Head ; who contended, 
the maintenance of public worship and the propagation of religious knowledge, 


and with perfect truth, that the local government was responsible to the go- 
under the direction of Conference or other governing bodies. Stieee ae 
“te! . A : ent at home,and to the Parliament of Eng! urther respon- 
10. Limits smallest sum which will entitle to share. ‘ ‘ England and that any f P 


11. Allowances hitherto made to be charged as part of proportion to which | s'bility would be unjust, unconstitutional, and fraught with danger to the inte- 


each denomination shall be entitled. o grity of the province, andthe empire. Lord John Russell and the Marquess of 
12. — of expenditure . be laid before Governor in Council, failing | Normanby, boch cabinet ministers, declared subsequently, in Parliament, that 
which, no farther grant to be made. G ., | such a system was not only inexpedient, but impracticable ; the latter noble- 
ove y yeneral to fie 
sd De ere ceeadae at aicelins oe tive members Mt ey most emphatic in his denunciation of the scheme, and affirmed thet 
of a denomination to be entitled to petition in Chancery in like manner, res- om his experience in Colonial government he hesitated not to say the project 
pecting expenditure of money in which they are interested. Order of V ice | was absurd and dangerous. With these opinions and declarations, the people 
Chauceilor to be final, unless appealed from within five days.— Montreal Ga- | of Upper Canada were content, and remained so until the advent of Mr. Poulett 
zeltte. 


utr Pe)». "ne < __ | Thomson and his Secretary. 
Married,—On the 9th iast., at the Catholic Church, Kingston, U, C., by the ot — But how does the case stand now? Mr. Thomson declares he has it in 
H M‘Donagh, Anthony Leslie, Esq. son of the lite John Leslie, Esq of Balquhain Fe 


ternear House, Aberdeenshire, to Aane Louisa Minahan, niece of Anthony Manahan, M. | command from the Queen's government to conduct the affairs of the province 
P. P., Hastings, U. C. 


in conformity to the wishes of the people, as expressed through their represen- 
On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Lyell, Charles John Donmall, of London, Eng., to 





Miss Elizabeth Varian, eldest daughter of W. E. Chambers, of this city. tatives. Now if this rule of action had been in practice during Mackenzie's 
————_ —_—__—_-———— a ry 2 : asta? bie ‘ 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 73 a 8 per cent. prem. Parliament in Upper, or Papineau’s in Lower Canada, what would have been 














ee ——nene == | the result! Why the separ ition of these provinces from the Mother Country, 
ep) hIBLOwW because both the rebe! leaders avowed the most treasonab!- sentiments, and 
lek , as éX : i openly expressed their wish to sever the connexion with England; and they 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1840. proved the sincerity of their words by making the attempt. A portion of each 


—= | house of Assembly followed their leaders and joined in the rebellion, for which 











By the Quebec Capt. Hebard from London our accounts are brought down to | many persons have paid the penalty on the gallows. Thereader wil! observe that 
the .6th ult. Mr.Tt omson speaks without qualification ; he says that the government of the co- 
The intelligence is not important; a dead calm in the p litical atmosphere | lony shall be administered in conformity to the wishes of the people *s express- 
seems to prevail in England, and will probably remain so until Parliament as- | ed through their representatives ; no reserve is made in favour of the Mother 
sembles Country. Had the Governor-general said the government should be adminis- 
The affairs of the Bank show a lessening of circulation, but the stock of bul- | tered in conformity to the wishes of the people, as far as was compatible with 
lion has increased £342,000. the supremacy of the crown and the perpetuity of the connexion with England, 
The following paragraph appeared in the London Courier of the 14th relative the message would not have been objectionable. But this would not have 
In plain 
‘His Excellency Mr. Stevenson, the American minister, attended yesterday truth this message is no‘hing more nor less than a full concession of the res- 
ponsible government principle—conceded too, as says the governor, by the or- 
tion which has been pending so long between the Government and that of the | ders of the cabinet, in which cabinet are still these very same persons who have 
Unite! States, relative to the number of slaves claimed by American citizens pablicly denounced and repudiated the system—Lord John Russell and the 
as their property, aud whic! having been shipwrecked some eight or nine years 4 


. : . y , ' , » what faith tet ‘ inige 
| ago in the Bahamas. were liberated by the authorities of Nassau. The amount Marquess of Normanby! After this what faith isto be placed in such minis 


| between twenty and thirty thousand pounds sterling.” 


| pay for the slaves so much per head, which at once acknowledges and recogni- 
| zes the system! If the American minister really has obtained payment for 


| ment; but the Governor has not been very observant of the agreement him- 





.* ‘ "I - 7 . ati , ‘ Yi _ Tl ‘ i + } 
of compensation which we understand her Majesty’s Government finally agreed ters? Who will believe their professions or their declarations—and is the 


to pay, and was yesterday received by the American Minister, amounted to] monarchy safe in their hands! Sucha base desertion of pledges and _princi- 


ples would, in the ordinary affairs of life, earn for the violators epithets which 


The accuracy of the statement we should be inclined to question if it were | no man of honor could receive without a blush. 


not related so circumstantially, and if her majesty’s ministers were not a very 
inconsistent set of persons. They abolish slavery throughout the empire— 
disown and repudicie the system every where—refuse to acknowledge Texas 
because that Republic has adopted it, and when the slaves of other nations are 
wrecked on the British shores they take them from the masters, set them at 
liberty and declare them free. Yet when called upon to make restitution they 


But obsequious as Mr Thomson is on all occasions to the disaffected party, 
he is morose and overbearing to the loyalists. The present House of Assem- 
bly is eminently loyal, and when they respectfully called on him recently for 
information respecting Hunters’ Lodges and other treasonable associations, his 
Excellency was pleased to make the following very gracious reply ;—the capi- 
tals and italics were made by the Coburg Star. 

Answer of His Excellency the Governor General to the Address of the House 
of Assembly, requesting information respecting the existence of “ Hunters’ 





} : - Lodges” within the Province. 
these slaves , he has no deubt secured a good price for them; and having once S : Hiss E 

; 1+} " In answer to the Address of the House of Assembly, requesting His Ex- 
established the precedent, the rule must hold good hereafter. We shall proba- 


cellency to lay before the House,(if not inconsistent with the public service) all 
such information, as may have been communicated to the Executive Govern- 
matter of common justice we think the British government ought to pay for | ment of this Province, or to either of the Crown Officers, touching the forma- 
i 7 iat rs ~ : n, withi y Dist s Provine Secret Societies commonly known 
these slaves, for they were bona fide property in the United States, held to be | "0": within any District of this Province, of Secret Societies co raed 
le ae ‘ : N : by the name of ‘* Hunters,” or ‘“ Hunters’ Lodges,” or of the combination of 
so by the laws and constitution of the country. 4 ow when these potsene are | bodies of men leagued together under illegal oaths, with a view to the sub- 
driven by stress of weather into a British port, it would seem but fair that the 


version of our constitution, and the separation of this Co'ony from the Parent 
owners should be aliowed to take them away as they wished to do; but | State, the Governor General has to state, that he has NO information upon 


if John Bull will indulge in his emancipation freaks and set them at liberty in these subjects, which he deems it EXPEDIENT to communicate to the House. 
defiance of all remonstrances on the part of their owners, he should certainly BF Lap wane: peonenned. 08 —_ ry sage ane Saget preesonngs St Se Car 
; ter referred to, as should call for interference, it would be the duty of the 
be willing to pay for them. Executive Government to take measures for their instant repression, and from 
honesty. THIS TASK HE WOULD NOT sHRINK; or should the present laws be, in his opi- 

The Northeastern Boundary question has been agitated in Congress, and Reso- | nion, inadequate for their purpose, he would not hesitate to apply to the Le- 


. : 7 i sli additions ; but, unless the House of Assembly see reason to 
lations passed calling on the executive for information. These Resolutions | g'slature for additional power ; but. d y 

pai. ‘8 7 z , doubt the power or the INCLINATION of the Executive and of the Law 
will be found among our extracts, together with the remarks of Mr. Buchanan, 


; ag? ‘ Officers of the Crown to discharge this duty, tt is the opinion of the Governor 
who is the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign affairs. The fears express- | General that the performance of 1t may most properly be left to those, whose 
ed by Mr. B. are certainly calculated to excite alarm, but, in common with the | office it is. Tn the opinion of the Governor General, it is most desirable to al- 


National Intelligencer, we earnestly hope and firmly believe, that this vexatious | !@¥ irritation, and to calm, instead of exciting, unnecessary alarm, and nothing 
question will terminate amicably. Certainly the mere fact of stationing two Pinte. ens toe wcdisonen tratane Eos dhe one ac ren 
companies of British troops on the route to Quebec, should not create fear or individuals, and excite the public mind. 
give offence, as the compact entered into between Sir John Harvey and This answer was given by a person who had not seen or shared in the dan- 
General Scott expressly stipulated that Great Britain should freely use that yers of the rebellion, and given too to persons whose lives and property had 
part of the disputed territory which intervened between one part of the British | heen constantly exposed to the bitter and ruthless enmity of rebels and traitora. 
dominion and the other. | The document is as insulting as it is unfeeling and uncalled for—it is not even 
couched in the language of courtesy commonly observed in official intercourse, 
and indicates an arbitrary disposition on the part of the functionary using it.— 
We remember nothing so like it in English history as the reply of Harry the 
Eighth to some of his subjects. We quote from memory, out we believe it 
ran in this way ; 

‘We, and all our Council, do think it right strange, that ye, who be but 


brutes and inexpert folk, should judge who be, and who be not fit for our Minis- 
Phat they [the posse] have not been idle will appear [ think from what they try.” 


have accomplished. In addition to the labour expended in finishing tolerably sub- How long will the loyal people of Upper Canada, who are the “ brutes and 
stantial fortifications erected upon the Aroostook with two large block-houses inexpert folk’? submit so passively as they now do to the things we see daily 
and similar buildings at the mouth of Fish River, they have made over one hun- naesing 1 

dred miles of road through the heart of the wilderness—all of it being suitable F 6 . hj 

for travellimg with carriages and for the transportation of heavy loads.” Later from Canada.—The Toronto Mirror of the 17th instant announces the 


, ; > F removal of Mr. Hagerman from the office of attorney general—the appointment 
Surely this building of block houses, constructing fortifications, and making 


bly hear of frequent wrecks of the ‘“‘ebony logs’ in the same places. Asa 


This, we think, is but common sense and common 








The two companies are stationed to keep up the 
communication, and for no other purpose. Governor Fairfield, it is true, is 
loud in his complaints, and affirms, that Great Britain has broken the agree- 


self, if we may judge from his own admissions. The following appears in his 
Message tothe legislature, when sperking of the armed posse which was 
permitted to remain in the position the troops of Maine had taken up near the 
Aroostook. 


oar 








of Mr. Draper, late solicitor general, as his successor—and that of Mr. Baldwin 
| roads through, in, and upon the disputed territory, is as much a violation of 


| to the office of solicitor general. 

the agreement on his part, as the building of barracks and stationing a couple | The Mirror also says that Sir George Arthur’s services are dispensed with, 
of companies is, on the part of his neighbours. One isa pretty fair offset to | and thet the government of the upper province will be administered by Chief 
che ether. Justice Stewart, of Lower Canada, until the arrival of a new Lieutenant Gover- 
nor from England. We had accounts in the Quebec papers, some days ago of 
the chief justice having been sent for, by the Governor General. The Clergy 
reserve bill passed the House of Assembly on the 15th by a vote of 28 to 20 


We repeat, that we will not believe, that two nations connected by so many | 
ties of blood and interest, will suffer themselves to be drawn into a fierce and 
bloody quarrel for a few acres of pine timber land. It is not possible—the stake 


r 4 4 ; ‘ 4 . amet . : . . , tal des 
is too trivial ; it would excite horror and disgust in the minds of all christendom, | _ The public mind continues to be intensely acted upon by the fatal de truce 
and be a disgrace to civilization rion of the Lexington. We have inserted above, the examination of Captain 


Upper Canada.—The work goes bravely on. Not content with forcing the 
dangerous measure of the Union upon the loyal people of the province ; not 
content with promulgating and acting upon Lord John Russell's despotic ukase 
in which it is laid down that “ good behaviour is no longer a qualification for . ; ; , , 
holding office”—the governor-general has capped the climax by avowing Lord We perceive with sincere satisfaction th ut the learned and lab rrious ornitho- 
Durham's system of “Responsible Government.” After what we have al- logist, Mr. Audubon, has resolved upon issuing an edition, reduses in size, but 
ready seen, we ought not to be surprised at any thing, but we confess we were eomgute ene carefully coloured, of his great national work, “The Birds of 
not fully prepared for such an early declaration, as the following message to the America.” The splendid folio edition, although highly important for the fall 


Hillard, who was miraculously saved ona bale of cotton, as it gives 4 clearer 
account of the awful calamity than we have yet seen. The bodies of Mr. Craig, 
Mr. Green, and several of the sufferers have been found and interred. More 
are daily presenting themselves on the shore of Long Island. 





House of Assembly contains developement of the subject, is evidently too extensive for general attainment ; 
Message of the Governor General to the Assembly yet the subject itself is of too prominent interest to remain in the comparative 

4 L Fe é . 
C. POULETT THOMSON obscurity incidental to a splendid and high priced edition, The present there- 


In answer to the address from the House of Assembly, of the 13th | fore is issued in octavo, each number containing five engravings carefully and 
December, respecting communications received from Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State, on the subject of Kesponsible Government, the Governor in size and price for general circulation The work will be completed in about 
General regrets that itis not in his power to communicate to the House of As-| . h b loll sch. We trust the opportunity will be 

ice 2 each. e 
sembly any despatches upon the subject referred to eighty numbers, price one dollar PE ; ) 2 
The Governor General has received Her Majesty’s commands to administer | widely seized, to acquire so valuable an accession to American Natural History. 
the government of these provinces in accordance with the well understood . led by th 
wishes and interests of the people, and to pay to their feelings, as expressed In a smal! portion of our last edition Dr. Taylors’ joke was spo! 7 Ss 


through their representatives, the deference that is justly due to them. These | compositor. The difference between mendicity and mendacity the Doctor says 
vse = ay rene » lege ray omg getters are the bp with — aa is often all my i—not “ all my eye.” 

ajesty s sovernment aesire thatt e 4 ministration tt) these provinces shou The Harpers have re-published, in 2 vols. Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Factory Boy Ik 
be conducted; and it will be the anxious desire of the Governor General, to ; ; telightfal me 
discharge the trust committed to him, in accordance with these principles. contains much of the talent, raciness and vizentsm—so delightiul to every one, 


Toronto, 14th January, 1840. | when not directed at themselves—of the celebrated authoress. 


accurately coloured, having accompanying letter press, and being fitted both 
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Vavieties. 


Taciturnity of Genius.—In conversation Dante was taciturn or satirical ; 
Butler was silent or caustic ; Grey and Alfieri seldom talked or smiled. Des- 
cartes, whose avocations formed him for meditation and solitude, was silent, 
Rousseau wes remarkably trite in conversation—net a word of fancy or elo- 
quence warmed him. Milton was unsocial, and even irritable when much pressed 
by the talk ef others. Addison and Moliere were only observers in soelety : 
and Dryden has very honestly told us—‘‘ My conversation is dull and slow, my 
humour saturnine and reserved ; in short, I am not one of those who endeavour 
to break jests in company, or make repartees.” 

Printer's Error —A rather green village editor of a country paper was desi- 
rous of gaining the good graces of the new parson, and in describing his first 
entrance into the church the other Sunday wrote—‘ He is a most venerable 
sample ef antiquity.” To his astonishment, however, and to the amazement 
of the inhabitants, it came out the next morning in the paper—‘ He is a most 
venerable sample of iniquity.” 

Affecting Incident.—When Dr. Hutton was Bishop of Durham, as he was 
travelling over Cam, betwixt Wensleydale and Incledon, a friend who was 
with him was suprised to see him suddenly dismount, and having delivered his 
horse to a servant, walk to a particular place at some distance from the high. 
way, where he knelt down, and remained some time in prayer. On his return 
his friend took the liberty of asking “ his motive for so singular an act!’ The 
bishop, in answer, informed him, that when he was a boy, without shoes or 
stockings, travelling this cold sleak motntain on a frosty day, he remembered 
that he had disturbed a red cow, then lying on that identical place, in order to 
warm his feet and legs on the spot. 

A celebrated engineer being examined at a trial where both the Judge and 
Counsel tried in vain to browbeat him, made use in his evidence of the expres- 
sion “the creative power of a mechanic ;’ on which the Judge rather tartly 
asked him what he meant by “the creative power of a mechanic?” ‘* Why, 
my Lord,” said the engineer, ‘‘I mean that power which enables a man to 
convert a goat's tail into a Judge’s wig.” 


Love.—A gentleman afew days ago in walking up Undereliffe-lane, near 
Bradford, discovered written in chalk, on some big deers, the following accu- 
rately transcribed lines :— 

When i Come a Gain 

if you are Not ere 

i Never Will Come a Gain 

So i bid you fare Well My Deer. 


The Comic latin Grammar. Charles Tilt—The Comic Latin Grammar! 
we draw breath aud read the title again, yet read again the same. Comic! oh, 
Dr. Deakin! oh, deceased Valpy! can such things be! We have heard of 
the wit and humour of Martial, albeit we could never discover the one nor the 
other inhim; but latinity and drollery to be ¢win-d together seems preposte- 
rous. ‘The author, however, stands the hazard of the die; he declares his 
book to have been made upon the principle of Peter Pindar’s rezors—to sell ; 
and as fun or comicality is his especial commodity, he dashes off with a pun, in 
his first instance, of dog latin—id est, ‘‘ Mens tuus ego—mind your eye.”— 
The cases of nouns gives the writer an opportunity of profiting by Cobbett’s ex- 
ample in his grammar, all the present writer’s examples conveying some idea 
dear to the heads or near to the tails of schoolboys. ‘‘The neminative case,” 
he says, ‘answers to the question who or what—as, who jaws? nagister jur- 
gatur, the master jaws.’ The ablative case he explains by—‘ Adipe lubricior, 
slicker than grease.” The declensions of nouns-adjective are enforced on the 
pupil’s memory hy some rhymes, of which the following are a part :— 

Bonus, bona, bonum, 
Thou /ittle lambkin dumb, 
Boni, bonz, boni, 
For thy sweet chops I sigh, &c. 
In numbers and persons we have these examples in the indicative mood :— 
Plural.—Sumus, we are, Generosi, gentlemen. 
Estis, ye are, Sutores, snobs. 
Sunt, they are, Balatrones, blackguards. 

This system of translating Latin into slang is essuredly more droll than in- 
structive. ‘ Balatrones” were tumblers or mountebanks—it dees not follow 
that they must also be blackguards,any more than that the “‘generosi’’ (noblemen) 
should always be gentlemen. ‘ Sutor’’ means a shoemaker, but snob signifies 
a cobbler; and alse, in another sense, any low, dirty-minded fellow. fe are 
not sure that much improvement can be derived from such lines as these :— 

Richardus Thomasque suum de more bibebant, 
Ebrius hic vappis, ebrius ilie mero : 
Both Dick and Tom caroused away like swine, 
Tom drunk with swipes, and Dickey drunk with wine. 
Lees would have been nearer tho mark than ewipes (anglice small beer), and 
men drigk fvolishly without getting drunk asswine. We desire not to descend 
to hyper-criticism, but we must say that this jocular and paraphrastic style of 
rendering can only mislead, it cannet amuse, a boy. We premise that this 
book with all its fun, is really meant for a book of instruction, and it might be- 
come instructive, but slang is not humour, and it juvenile works at least should 
never be substituted for it. At page 115, non es tanti, is translated, ‘‘ You're 
no great shakes’ This reminds us of an Oxford joke—Ite, capella, being 
translated into ‘‘ Go it, ye cripples,” the joke turning upon a figurative use of 
the word capio; this may serve to laugh at, but will it not confuse boys !— 
Take the Comic Latin Grammar altegether, we are bound to confess the cle- 
verness, whilst we question its utility ; it will be enjoyed, more than consult- 
ed—laughed at, but not taught from. There are a variety of humourous illus- 
trations cleverly conceived, and as cleverly executed. We conclude our notice 
of this ingenious work with an O’Connellism :— 
Vectigalis appetens, lingue@ profusus : 
Greedy of rint, lavish of blarney. 
This is capital, and speaks the spirit of the book. 


Bon Mot by Lord Denman —In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday 
morning, when Lord Denman was calling on counsel for motions, Mr. Wight- 
man mentioncd the difficulty of his being retained in several cases to show 
cause against rules, while, in others, he appeared in support of rules; upon 
which his lordship suggested, amid much laughter, that the learned counsel in 
that case had better pair off with himself. 

The meaning of many words in common use having undergone a material 
change within the last few years, the following is a correct glessary of their 
modern interpretation :—Age—an infirmity nobody owns. Common Sense—a 
vulgar quality. Dressed—half-naked. Husband—a person employed to pay 
one’s debts. At Home—the domestic amusement of receiving three hundred 
people to yawn at eachother. Matrimony—a bargain. Music—‘‘ The Fall 
of Paris,” played out of time on a pianoforte out of tune. Religion—occu- 
pying a seat in a genteel chapel. Dancing— Whirling like a dying teetotum 
in a waltz; walking like a stately goose through Paine’s first set; and stamp- 
ing like a cart-horse in a gallopade. Leve—the real meaning unknown. Eco- 
nomy—obsolete. 

An Anecdote of the Duchess of St. Albans, at Abbotsford, recounts the hap- 
piest thing (and it has merit) that her Grace is supposed to have said :—In 
showing her over the house, after desiring her to observe that his bed-room 
communicated by a private staircase with a little study, he added, “Thus, you 
see, when they all think I have retired to bed, I can escape to my study, write 
for two or three hours, and nobody the wiser.” ‘That is impossible, Sir Wal- 
ter,” replied her grace. 


Scraps of Wisdom, Wit. 4c.—A hearty laugh occasionally is an act of wis- 
dom ; it shakes the cobwebs out of the brain and the hypochondria from the 
ribs. ‘For my own part,” said I, ‘‘I am partial toa small theatre, wherein 
you may count every line of the burnt cork on the actor’s nose; trace every 
mark of the hare’s foot on his cheek ; where they can practice none of that 
roguery dignified by the term i//usion, but where paint is palpably paint, and 
tinsel, tinsel."—** Will you lend father your newspaper, sir? he only just 
wants to read it?” ‘Yes, my boy; and ask him to lend me his dinner, [ only 
just want to eat it.’ 

‘Charity seeketh not her own,” as the chap said when he stole our um- 
brella. 

Formerly, women were prohibited from marrying till they had spun a regu- 
lar set of bed furniture, and, till their marriages, were consequently called 
spinsters, which continues to this day in legal proceedings. 

The Sword of Bruce.—The sword which King Robert Bruce wielded at Ban- 
nockburn has, with his helmet, survived the entire family. Mrs. Catharine 
Bruce, the last of the royal house, died in 1791, at a very advaneed age; only 
a short time before her death Burns called upon her, and, elthough she was almost 
speechless from paralysis, she entertained him nobly, and conferred the honour 
of knighthood on him with the Bruce’s two-handed sword, saying, she had a 
better right to grant the title than “some people.” After dinner the first toast 
she gave was ** Awa’, uncos!” that is, away with the strangors, which showed 
her Jrcching feelings to the house of Hanover. The old lady bequeathed the 
sword and helmet to the Ear! of Eigin, whom she considered the next of kin. 


Advantages of Ignorance.—There is no nation where madness is so rare as 
in Turkey, where the people of a!! others think the least. In France, Germa- 
ny, and England—countries most distinguished for their inteliectual activity— 
the number of swicides is greater than in any other countries. 


She Albion. 


The Chinese Smokers.—The Chinese, when ke smokes opium, lies upon a 
couch with his head elevated, and from a long pipe, into the bowl of which he 
has placed some of the drug, macerated and prepared for the purpose, he takes 
only one whiff and retains the smoke fora time ; then, with askill of which he 
is proud, he suffers the smoke to escape from the notrils, ears, and eyes. The 
secondary effects upon the Chinaman are very extraordinary, but opium-smo- 
king is attended with no delightful consequences to the natives of northera 
climes. The Chinese opium-smoker, on whose countenance the love of opium 
is written, becomes decrepit in early life, his skin appears like parchment, and 
if but 25 years old, looks full twice that age, and all the results of gum-eating 
become his lot. The Chinese authorities, who have repeatedly forbidden the 
use of this poison, describe those once accustomed to it as being “totally una- 
ble to live without it ; they cannot be prevailed upon by any means to relinquish 
it ; their faces become sharp as sparrows, and their heads sunk between their 
shoulders ; the poison falls into their innermost vitals, physic cannot cure them, 
and repentance comes too late.” 


——i 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, No. 1, Franklin Square, have published the following 
additional pieces of music, embellished with the usual lithographic prints,— 
The Greenwood Tree, sung by Mrs. Seguin, written by Chas. Jefferys ; the 
music composed by S. Nelson; The Hour of Prayer, written by Mrs. Hemans, 
music by Nelson; The Rover’s Home, as sung by Signor Giubelei, poetry 
by Haynes Bayly, music by J. F. Dauniley ; The Maid of Glenconnel, sympho- 
nies and accompaniment arranged by J. Clarke; The Queen of Beauty, dedica- 
ted to the Earl of Eglinton; The Tournament Quadrilles, composed and dedi- 
cated to the Marchioness of Londonderry by A. Fleche. 





The Pictorial Editicn of Shakspere published by Charles Knight and Co., 
London, is, we are happy to announce, for sale in this city by Wiley & Putnam, 
Booksellers in Broadway, from whom the numbers can be obtained in their re- 
gular order. This edition of the great drainatic bard is executed with remark- 
able beauty and elegance, and will form a most valuable and attractive addition 
to any modern library. Part III., the number before us, embraces the tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet, which, in addition to its fine letter press, is crowded with 
illustrations of a very superior order. 





*,* The beautiful Plate of Buckingham Palace will soon, appear, and we 
wish to repeat, that that plate, as well as the plate of the Queen, will be pre- 
sented to each new subscriber to the present volume of the Albion. 
fa a Sor ESE ST 

HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made.in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. S. 

PROSPBCTUS.—To those who have not seen any portion of Mr. Aubudon’s collec- 
tion of Original Drawings, it may be proper to state, that their superiority consists in 
the accuracv as to proportion and outline, and the variety and truth of the attitudes and 
positions of the figures, resulting from peculiar means discovered and employed by him, 
and his attentive examination of the objects portrayed, daring a long series of years. 
Mr. Aubudon has not contented himself with siagle profile views, but intmany instances 
has grouped his figures, so as to represent the originals st their natural avocations, and 
has placed them on branches of trees decorated with foliage, blossoms and fruits, or 
amidst plants of numerous species—some are seen pursuing their prey through the air 
searehing for food amongst the leaves and herbage, sitting on their nests, or feeding their 
young ; whilst others, of adifferent nature, swim, wade, or glide in er over their allot- 
ted element. The insects, reptiles, and fishes that form the food of some of the birds, 
have now andthen been introduced in the drawings. In nearly every instance where a 
difference of plumage exists between the sexes, both male and female have been repre- 
sented, and the extraordinary changes which some species undergo in their progress from 
youth to maturity, have been depicted. 

The Plants are all copied from nature, and as many are remarkable for their beauty, 
their usefulness, or their rarity, the Botanist cannot fail to look upon them with delight. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads : 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced from the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the fir¢t and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, aceempanied with fuil descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion - 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and will be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5. The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene- 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believedin the 
mos perfect manner. 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
te J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C. €. Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford; John.P. Beile, Charleston, 8S. C. {jan 25t8.j 


INFORMATION WANTED 
F Catherine Palmer wife of Joseph Fox, whe left Germany with hertwo children 
about April, 1836. Any information of her wouldbe gladly received by her brothers, 
Lawrence Palmer, by letter, addressed to him to the care of Mr. Edwards, Elizabeth- 


town, Essex Co.,N.Y. German editors will confer a favor by noticing the above. 
(jan. 25 30°) 

















UPPER CANADA. 

N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 

year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—P laintiffs, 

James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that tho 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 





the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by -them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “ The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. 
[Ent’d, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J. F, MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, betweenthe } ; 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Piaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof their ‘appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default there- 
of the said bill ofcomplaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acepy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published im the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of *‘The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. 

[Ent’d, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.F. MADDOCK, Torouto, Agent for Gamble & Co. |jan 4-8wl 


UPPER CANADA. 
N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, andin the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bavk of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upen motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten,,being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidaviis,that the 
above named defendanis, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof te be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order im the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
citors at or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published in a 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of “* The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at 
least once In each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcaths 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 


[Ent’d, W. H WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 











J. T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co, [jan 4-8w] 


January 25, 











FOR SALE. 
RICH and beautiful set of LADY’S JEWBLS, consisting of necklace, 
ear-rings, and pin. The stone is a rich HyacinTH, and the setting is very ae ° 
The whole willbe sold at the low cash price of two hnadred doMars. They are at 
the Albion Office, No.3 Barclay st., where they may be examined, 8-3.) 


arose AND MORTIMER of New Bond St., London, Manufacturing Silversmiths 
and Jewellers, beg leave to aanounce that they have just arrived witha new and 
fashionable assortment of Jewelry. Plate and Plated articles of the vemy best quality 
and workmanship, which are now ready for inspection at jtheir Rooms, No. 20 Warren 
St., near Broadway. ijan. 11-3") 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, eatrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, andthe number of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, @ member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more reeently to Dr. 
E}liott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily: 








iy20. 











AVANA —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 


Genus PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use uf 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, with the brandof Se Uease, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think it worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of life itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as it runs from the wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 
Red Port of the extraordinary vintag~ of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
(jan 11-3m*}) WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st. 





RS. CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
continne giving lessons in Singing and Piano: Forte. (Dec 6-tf.[ 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last l5years. Uncurrent money taken at the jowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds Can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on ali parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S, J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 

(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


YLVESTEB & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANCE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attendto Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or smaH sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Syivester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will jmeet 
prompt attention W addressed, SYLVESTER, & CO. 

(Dec. 6-tf.} 156 Broadway, New York: 


_ 


os GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House (Oct 5 tf) 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

QWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various formsof Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—RoBeErT SHAw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp afhixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious; 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles, ty 27 eowly*) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roperte, 
. N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. 
Ist December, 














From London. 
lst January, 





1840 Ist February, lst March, 
Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August 


lst September, 
lst October, 

600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

v WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 

No second class passengers taken. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

D> Av experienced su:geon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tfa 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

HE steamship GREAT WESTFRN, James Hoskens. R N.. comnmencer, 134 tongs 

willcommence herregular trips for the year 1840, in February next, leaving 

Bristol for New York about the l4th of that month, end New York for Bristol early 
in March. 

During the intermediate time, the interior arrangements of the ship for the arccm- 
modation of passengers, will be materially improved, and she will make reguler voya- 
ges during the year. Her precise days of sailing from each port wil) be announced 
in due time. 

For freight er passage apply to 

(jan Li-tf 





RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| pare New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear 


y ee 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the 1st February, June 
andOctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December.® 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Augwst 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 

Sth,and 16thof 6Very month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of thase 
packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz, 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre 





York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,)Dec. 1,Marchi6, July @, 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 94, * 16, June 8) “ S6,April 1, “* 4g, 
Burgundy, D. Lines, ney. & 2m OS A Be Aug. 1 
hone, J.A. Wotten,| “ 16,March8, “ 24,jJan. 1, “ 16, e 
Duch. d@’Orleans,|A. Richardson,, “ 24, ‘* 16, July 8, a 6, May » ¢* B® 
Ville de Lyon, ||C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 94, “ 16, 16, @ 8, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WC Thompson, “ 16, April i. se , ce »- & © @ 
Emerald, G. W. Howes,|_ “ 24, “ 16, Aug. - 


y ’ 

Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘“* 16) ‘ 16, 
Poland, IC. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 94/March!, “ 6, & 

Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 

cemmoda- 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant ac 

tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenienee, im 

cluding wines and stores of every Leger re ny a ite either of a su a 

Ne k, willbe ' forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 

tually incurred ” t BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ontee, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, viz:— 3 
Ships Masters. ays of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W 4H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. Ww 
Montreal, S$. B. Griffing, e.M, ©“ Bw * 16) * & * ee v7, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov, 7%, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “17, 17 «ye! 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, * 10, * 10) “ 97, “* gy, & gF 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ae 20, vr 20, ave 20,| April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “4 .¢ 8. ¢) 
Samson, R. Sturges, Ces i fe 7,“ 97, «6 gf 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20,/May 7, Sept 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, © 4% 
Toronto, R. Griswold, o 0, “8 *§ Bil ¢ 2, ¢. 4, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, «2, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. ¥ 











These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of tho. 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front streay, 








